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SW OPPERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 
with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. 





I want to swop a knobby, curlique chair 
of old time tor a dozen and a half large glass 
covers for preserve jars. J—101 





Here’s a bargain: Book, The Mother by 
Pearl Buck. Cost $2.50 and read once. Will 





swop for maple sugar or stationery. J—102 
Second hand tenor banjo, new case, $10; 
mandolin music; new piano music, mostly 


new ear phones, cost $5. Would 
closet and small wood cook 


collections; 
like chemical 





stove both in good condition. J—103 
I have a quantity of Mason, N. H., town 
and school reports from 1870 on. I want 


maple syrup. J—106 





A bureau over 100 years old, also 3 spin- 
ning wheels, 1 swift, 3 hand reels and com- 
mode. All very old and in good condition. 
How's fora swop? J—107 





in good condition, will be 
Also excellent 
J—108 


Books, fiction, 
swopped for jigsaw puzzles. 
black fur robe for what have you? 





I have 14 aged reproduction Currier © Ives 
N. E. scenes all framed in very old frames 
with old glass; ready to hang. I want a 5 
piece hooked bedroom set new. J—109 

What does an amateur Robin Hood offer 
for a slightly used lemonwood bow, target 
and arrows? Or does a man-size set of four 
golf clubs have more appeal? I’m interested 
in hooked rugs and pattern glass. J—110 





Will swop Gone With The 
Godey'’s Lady’s Book. J—111 


Wind for 





old wrought iron door hinges. 


J—112 


I want 
What have you? 





I want six or a donee pairs of old fash- 
ioned gray or brown home knit socks, 12” 
foot and 20” leg, all solid color, no fancy 
work. I hope this swop will be the means 
of keeping someone busy and someone else 
warm for a long while. J—113 

One ‘“‘New Home Automatic’ sewing 
machine in excellent condition; will give you 
a ripping good time. I'd like pewter, brass 
kettles or hooked rugs. J-—114 





Sentimental, I need a quart of those great 
big smooth, flattish, oval walnuts | gathered 
as a boy from a certain New England hillside, 
since denuded. Meats came out in halves big 
as nickels. Are there any left in the whole 
world? Will swop my soul or what do you 
want? J—115 





Will swop ten weeks’ old shoats for sap 
buckets, or what have you. J—116 





I want a printing press 5 x 8 or larger. 
What do you want for the one you have? 
D—2 





What am I offered in trade for: 
fashioned, wooden, carpenter's planes; a 
man’s bicycle; a B & L compound micro- 
scope; a new pair of fur-lined men's dress 
gloves, size 9; various guns and books. D—3 


2 old 





Some Swoppers’ Letters 
Dear S-5: 


Your ad asks for some artist to draw you 
an original humorous bookplate. I don’t 
know whether or not I am an artist; I tried 
painting pictures for a living one year and 
came nearer to starving, trying to please the 
public, than I ever want to again; now I'm 
reading law and painting whatever I damn- 
well-please and throwing the pictures away 
or giving them to friends who haven't the 
money to patch the kitchen wallpaper. 

Why don’t you send me your name and a 
list of your hobbies so I can at least try to 
suggest your personality in a bookplate? Do- 
ing a bookplate for another is like trying to 
pick out a suit of clothes or necktie for 
someone else . . a bookplate is a pretty 
personal thing. 

You might send a list of the jewelry (I 
thought all jewelry was real) either male or 
female, as I have a frau; also a list of the 
antiques; preferably curly maple, but any- 
thing will be considered. 

Yours— 


We have taken advantage of your Swop 
Column, and through it have become the 
possessors of a set of tools for making 
wooden pumps by hand. These have been 
added to our collection of hand craft tools 
which we have in the attic of our farm 
house... 





A Yankee and swops are synonymous, so 
it goes without saying that your Swoppers’ 
Column should attract. It certainly fascinates 
me, and I’m going to answer some of the 
swops. Not for fun, either. I guess it’s in 
the blood . . 


Dear Swopper: Sorry, I haven't a dog; 
would you consider an Iver Johnson Knock- 
about single-barrelled 12 gauge full-choked 
shotgun? Or a Swiss .41 calibre repeating 
military rifle, complete with sling? 

Can the kayak really be used more or less 
steadily, or is it more of a museum piece? 





N-9: If your curtains would look better 
than nothing from the outside view of the 
house where part of it is not used, would do 
tatted scarf ends or crocheted collars. What 
say? 





Dear N-1 


I have a long and narrowish triple saw- 
buck, not paintless however; you'd have to 
use those elbows to rub off the good old red 
paint rather than to lean on; table will seat 
ten comfortably either leaning on elbows or 
with them at right angles gain to it; table is 
solid, whole and entire. 

Can't quite vision your desk; describe and 
tell what vital condition is. 


Dear O-016: I'd like your hinges; 
describe. What do you desire? 
clue. I have five houses all 
filled up with what my wife calls “ 


please 


Give me a 
more or less 
junk”’. 








I have a 
leather case; 


Hammond typewriter with 
standard keyboard with French 


accent keys. Original! cost about $150. Ex- 
cellent condition. Who has a late model 
rifle?’ D—5 


I want a can of heavy maple syrup in re- 
turn for typing manuscript or what have 
you. D—6 
Radio—six tube Pilot Midget Receiver 
costing new $50. Little used. Would like to 
swop for maple sugar and syrup and braided 
rug. D— 


‘Have a mandolin, mellow y and mild. What 
have you? D—1 








Some baby clothes. Most of them origin- 
ally fine quality, though some look ratty 
now, the way things washed a lot are apt 
to. What do you offer? D—12 





I have sheep skin coat; only needs new 
button loops; average size. Khaki pants lace 


leg, size 32. L. L. Bean's hunting shoes, 10” 
high, size 9; snow shoe loops, fine condi- 
tion. Tubbs snow shoes and harnesses, very 


good. Choice of any two for Savage 22 high 
power rifle. D—13 





Will swop op hand ‘colored greeting cards or 
color your snaps for homespun blanket 
strips, old fashioned calico prints or cream 
pitcher cow. D—15 





I would like a gallon of yummy maple 
syrup. Would you take a blouse or a hat in 
exchange for such f female distress? D—18 


“The Underwoad Family of 


Wanted: 
America”’ * Dr. Marcus Underwood; 2 vols 
Could reciprocate with clean, modern, sec- 
ondhand bathroom fixtures, or large size 


white iron crib, or hand apple press, or what 
would you like? D—19 

Flexible Flyer (small) ; repaired but good 
shape. Swop for usable second hand snow- 
shoes. D—20 





Stroller with hood: suitable child 1-3; 
cost $23, fair condition sow small electric 
train or what have you? D—2 








E flortless ice cream freezer (no turning) ; 
really works; capacity 2 quarts; for maple 
syrup. D—22 

What am I offered for canary bird cage 
and stand; no canary? D—24 


Tip cart for child 2 3, perfect condition. 











Want old maps of N. E. D—25 
Alexander Hamilton Modern ‘Business 
Course; cost $150. Thirty volumes or so, 


hardly opened. Want complete ski outfit suit- 
able for dub; shoe size 7%. D—26 


Got any old 


Handsome cut glass pitcher. 
plates? D—27 





High dele, outgrown by two babies but 
can still take it. Any offers? D—28 


Got any ballads suitable for guitar? Tell 
me what you want. D—29 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44] 
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WHAT 1936 MEANT 
By Henry Criaus, Guest Editor 


Mr. Claus, Managing Editor of the Boston 

Transcript, joined that New England insti- 

tution in 1905, after his graduation from 
Tufts College. 


IGHT AWAY, there is one 
thing which can be said for 
A. D. 1936. So far as New 

England is concerned it has 
been a year to confound the cynics 
and bewilder the prophets of doom. 
If it has not been a year of complete 
material prosperity, it has at least 
been a year of progress. If our people 
are not yet wholly happy, they are 
at least happier than they were. If 
there are still unemployed among us, 
their number is at least smaller than 
it was. If confidence in the future is 
not yet entirely restored, it is at least 
moving in that direction. New Eng- 
land, in short, is coming back. 

To prove all this there are figures 
aplenty and, because so many of us 
believe only what we see in black and 
white, the statistical record must pres- 
ently be considered. Yet there is real- 
ly better testimony at hand. It is the 
kind which the traveler encounters 
as he goes from town to town or from 
village to city. It is the kind which 
expresses itself not in value of prod- 
ucts of factories, hours of operation 
or ships unloaded, but in the atii- 
tude which the man on the street is 


ASTO! 

constrained to take toward ‘Tif ih 
general and toward~his~own~cormdi- 
tion in particular. Judged by this test 
—psychological, if you will, but defi- 
nitely conclusive—New England is 
not only going forward today but is 
making its tomorrow secure. 

Perhaps we at home are not so con- 
scious of our excellent estate as are 
the men and women who come here 
from other parts of the country. 
While these vacation-bent visitors see 
us through jovial and friendly eyes 
and at a time when Nature is in her 
best array it is likewise true that they 
visit our cities and towns and talk to 
our people. So far as I know, it is the 
unanimous opinion, at least of those 
who have bothered to write or state 
their views, that New England today 
bears almost no economic scars and is 
conspicuous for the militant and 
progressive optimism which marks 
the estimate it holds of its own fu- 
ture. 

Naturally all the improvement can- 
not be attributed to the kindly minis- 
trations of 1936. Even when the de- 
pression was at its worst the average 
New Englander managed somehow to 
keep his chin up, his feet on the 
ground and his emotions under con- 
trol. Even in those difficult days, New 
England did not lose hope. Yet it was 
not until late in 1935 and early this 
year that a genuine forward surge be- 
gan—a surge which has continued 


without interruption and gives 1936 
a place definitely its own among all 
the years since 1929. 

The details of this achievement are 
not without interest nor do they lack 
a peculiar significance. In the form of 
smoking chimneys in our industrial 
cities and of bright new automobiles 
on all our streets, they are visible to 
even the ordinary eye. In the sound 
of whirring machinery and factory 
whistles they impinge daily on the 
human ear. But there are figures, too, 
to show that our sight and our hear- 
ing do not deceive us—proof of more 
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goods made and sold; of larger farm 
crops raised and distributed; of more 
people spending more money; of vis- 
itors coming to us in larger numbers; 
of heavier enrollments in all our 
colleges and private schools; of an 
increased interest in recreation and 
play and of the wherewithal to grat- 
ify it; of better business in the large 
department stores as well as in the 
corner groceries. 

As the main pillar of the three 
which support the New England 
economy and because it gives the peo- 
ple some 80 per cent of their total in- 
come, industry deserves first consid- 
eration in any survey of our assets 
and liabilities. Here it is possible to 
stand on firm ground. All the statis- 
tics, whether compiled by the federal 
government, state agencies, New 
England Council or private institu- 
tions, tell the same encouraging 
story, even if they differ minutely 
with respect to percentages. In the 
last twelve months the New England 
manufacturing uplift has been sub- 
stantial, estimates of its extent rang- 
ing all the way from 8 to 20 per cent. 
While it is always dangerous to gen- 
eralize, it is probably safe in this in- 
stance to say that every recognized 
kind of industry in New England has 
a share in the better business. Here 
and there some of the smaller trades 
have suffered, either because of their 
own incompetence or through an in- 
ability to meet rigorous outside com- 
petition. But the big concerns, the 
manufacturers of textiles, shoes, ma- 
chinery and tools, the employers of 
perhaps go per cent of our workers, 
have only good reports to make. 

In the matter of cottons, compris- 
ing about 75 per cent of all textiles, 
it is the judgment of the leaders in 
the field that the situation today is 
better than it has been at any time 
since the World War. The mills are 
making money and they are paying 
dividends, thus adding to the pur- 
chasing power of the entire commun- 
ity and spreading prosperity over a 
wider area. 

Yet the happiest development of 
the year—and this applies to all New 
England industry and trade and con- 
sequently affects the fortunes of every 
last citizen—is the complete dissipa- 
tion of the defeatist attitude which so 
long distinguished the thinking of 
many of our business men. Perhaps 
it was natural, under the particular 
circumstances of the time, to feel that 
it was folly to expect a revival of New 
England business to a point even 
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One OF THE SADDEST sTORIES I have heard of recent years is about an actress, 
once outstanding on the silver screen, who deserted Hollywood for Broadway 
and later tried to stage a comeback. She was by that time past the first 
bloom of youth and she had partially ceased to register with box-office and 
casting directors alike. She tramped from studio to studio only to be 
turned away, sometimes brusquely, sometimes with the nonchalance that is 
more cutting than downright cruelty, sometimes with real regret—for there 
were still a few who remembered her talent and her charm and her capacity 
for hard work. But there was no place for her in the shifting scenes that had 
rushed relentlessly on while she faded from the picture, even as she had faded 
physically herself. 

She moved to smaller and smaller quarters; she grew shabbier and shab- 
bier; the time came when she was hungry, not once in a while but constantly. 
Her sense of futility and failure was overwhelming. At last she could bear it 
no longer, and when she went to bed in the squalid little one-room flat where 
she lived all alone, she turned on the gas. 

No one even found out that she was dead for several days. Then the dis- 
covery was made in a strange way: One of the directors who had been genu- 
inely sorry that he had had nothing to offer her, had been keeping her con- 
tinually in mind. He was suddenly requested to cast a movie, in which the main 
part was not that of a young girl, but of a middle-aged, though still seductive 
woman. He had instantly called up the former favorite to offer her the role. 
When her telephone remained unanswered over a prolonged period, he sent 
someone to see what was the matter. 

If this woman had only managed to endure her loneliness, her despond- 
ency, her poverty and her hunger for one more night she would have been a 
great star. Instead she was buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Not long ago I heard two persons discussing a discouraging situation 
which involved them both and which brought this story back into the fore- 
ground of my consciousness. 

“IT know when I am licked,’ one of them said; and as he said it his 
shoulders sagged and he bowed his head. 

“Well, I don’t,” retorted the other. “That is one thing I have never 
learned.” 

Since then things have been coming his way with such speed that it is 
hard for him to rope them all in. 

Knowledge is more precious than rubies on every point except this. But 
it is the people who do not know when they are licked who eventually inherit 
the earth. 
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keag suspension of a few weeks ago, 
liquidation has ceased altogether. 
Factories which had long been idle 
are being reopened by their old 
owners. Still other factories, aban- 
doned as out of date and the invest- 
ment in them charged to profit and 
loss, are suddenly in demand. Outside 
capital, once more flowing freely, is 
being attracted to New England by 
our comfortable climate and our ade- 
quate supply of skilled labor. 

It is one of the strange twists of for- 
tune’s wheel that the discouragements 
of the early thirties, soul-scarring as 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 12] 
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close to that of the pre-depression 
years. Perhaps there were signs in 
1932, '33 and 34, and in early ‘35 
that our states had lost out in the 
race to see which part of the nation 
was fittest to survive industrially. 
Many of our plants were either closed 
or in process of liquidation. Many 
employers were moving their busi- 
nesses to the south or the middle west 
and almost no new concerns were 
heading our way. 

We now know that on that occa- 
sion we cried long before we were 
really hurt. Barring the big Amos- 
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Wi LOST A WEAN 


EYETALIANS...YOU CAN’T BEAT 'EM FOR SEINING BUT... 


By Jeremiah Digges 


The first story the author ever sent out was accepted by STORY. 


This is his second. He is 


2\LL THEM FELLERS on the 
&| Maria D. is the same way 
~ 4 about Charlie. They won't 
: Ae < none of ’em talk about the 
way he went. They don’t even like 
to mention him. There ain’t a man 
aboard that vessel would tell you how 
it happened—none but me, and of 
course it’s different with me. You see, 
Charlie and me wasn’t Eyetalians, 
like them. There was only us two 
Nova Scotians aboard the vessel. All 
the rest of ‘em was Eyetalians. 

They're funny, them Eyetalians. 
You got to get used to ‘em. For in- 
stance, now, I don’t mind especially, 
talking about Charlie’s going—and 
God knows I was closer to him than 
any of them boys! He was my dory- 
mate. I was there. I seen him go. And 
he was from Yarmouth, too, same as 
me. 

But to me, when a man goes into 
this rotten lousy business, he’s going 
into it with his eyes open. If he gets 
it, the way Charlie did—why, he gets 
it. You got to expect those things. 
Some day I suppose I'll get it too. 
And if I do, I don’t want no blub- 
bering about it. 

Well, that’s the Eyetalians for you. 
I always said they ain’t got no busi- 
ness on a trawler. Now, seining—you 
can’t beat ‘em for seining. They're 
the biggest in the seining business, 
and that ain’t so risky as trawling, 
and that’s what they ought to be do- 
ing. Then they wouldn't get all broke 
up so often by one of the boys getting 
it, the way Charlie got it. 

I remember, the war was on in 
Ethiopia at the time, and we was get- 
ting the news of it every day on the 
radio. We'd gone down to the east’ard 
—to Brown’s Bank for haddock—when 
the weather thickened up sudden on 
us and it got too rough to set for fish. 
So we laid there for a couple of days, 
hoping she’d moderate any hour. The 
boys had their gear overhauled in 
pretty good shape, and there wasn’t 
much to do but play cards and listen 
to the radio and argue. Most of the 
arguing was in Eyetalian, which 
Charlie and me couldn’t understand, 
so we spent a lot of our time in the 
cabin, listening to the radio. 
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“out of Provincetown”. 


Once, just to pass the time, I and 
Charlie got into an argument with 
Tony Martino, the skipper, and a few 
of the other boys, about the war. 
Them Eyetalians is patriotic as hell, 
you know, the minute you open your 
mouth. 

They jumped all over me and 
Charlie mentioned how 
Italy was telling the League of Na- 
tions that Ethiopia was a barbarian 


because we 


country, and here they go sending 
airplanes over Ethiopia and bombing 
hell out of a lot of helpless niggers. 

“Look here, now, Tony,” Charlie 
said. ‘How'd you like it if the Ethiop- 
ians was to send planes over Rome 
and wipe out a few thousand of you 
own people?” 

“Yeah, or I said, know- 
ing big Pete Galleo come from Mes- 
sina. “Wouldn’t that be barbarian, 
and wouldn't you be raising hell 
about it?” 


Messina,” 


Tony just straightened up and give 
me a proud look and turned and give 
Charlie one like it. 


“My countrymen will die,” he said, 
“if it is for their country.” 

“When is war,” Pete Galleo said, 
“Messina she give just same way 
too.” 

“Yeah, war!” I said. “Making a 
war’s being barbarian ain't it? And 
who started this war?” 

“Who started it?” Tony blew up. 
“I'll tell you who started it! Your 
goddam land-grabbing British Em- 
pire started it, way back when they 
finished up the big war. If Britain 
hadn't cut Italy out after the last wat 
with a piece of mud that wasn’t worth 
digging a hole out of—” 

Then Charlie blew up too, and so 
did I, and we all got to shouting at 
once, and it almost come to a regula 
free-for-all. The four of us was mad 
enough to make a real go of it, right 
there in the cabin, when Vito 
the engineer—Vito told Tony he 
thought the wind was moderating. 

Tony told Vito to hell with the 
wind. Then he stopped shouting for 
a minute and looked like he remem- 
bered that after all we was out fish- 
ing, and then he climbed up into the 
pilot house for a look. 

“Guess we better take soundings,” 
he said. And when the lead come up 
with sand and shells stuck to it, 
which means a good bottom, he give 


he’s 


the word to put over the dories, with 
two tubs of line to a man. 





Stanley 
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That was the afternoon of our sec- 
ond day on the grounds, and we was 
all baited up and ready to go. But I 
didn’t like the looks of it. We was 
still having a breeze of wind, and the 
swell was pretty heavy, the way it 
works up sometimes on Brown's 
Bank. I suspicioned that Vito was 
more anxious to stop the fight than 
to start up the fishing, when he come 
in the cabin. 

But anyway, we put out the set. 
Charlie and me went as usual in our 
dory, but we'd only got our line out 
about fifteen minutes when the vessel 
tooted her horn, signalling to us to 
start hauling back. Tony seen it did- 
n't look so good, I guess, and figgered 
he’d better get us back aboard, fish or 
no fish. 

It was Charlie’s first trick at haul- 
ing back, but we was getting seas al- 
most too heavy for trawling, and he 
had a hard time keeping to his feet. 
He got his half-tub of line back in, 
though, and then it was my trick, and 
he changed places with me. 

It was then, while I was hauling 
back and Charlie coiling the gear, 
that we got it. One of them freak seas 
come at us broadside, and there was- 
n’t a thing we could do about it but 
watch it come. We both seen it—from 
the dory it looked like a tidal wave— 
and we both knew there wasn’t time 
to do nothing but let it come on. 
Over we went, and down we went, 
like bugs going down a drain. 

When I come up I didn’t see 
Charlie. I struck out for the dory, 
which was drifting heft-up, and 
pulled the plug out of the bottom. 
Then I crooked my finger in the bilge- 
hole and hung on that way. I was 
hanging there for my life—I knew 
once I let go with that finger I was 
gone—and then I seen Charlie bob 
up. 

ite was about six yards off, and 
with them boots and oilskins on, he 
was having trouble. 

“Come to the bow!” I yelled. 
“Come to the bow and take hold on 
the trawl!” 

He tried, but he couldn’t make it. 
And I knew it wasn’t no use for me 
to try and help him. It would have 
been just plain suicide. Even at that 
I wondered whether the vessel could 
get to us in time to pick me up. That 
water was like ice, and I was getting 
numb all over. 

Well, Charlie couldn’t make it to 
the bow, and he didn’t have nothing 
to hang on to, and finally he just givé 
up. I seen him doing it, there—giving 
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up. It’s a bad thing, to see a man do 
that, right before your eyes. He didn’t 
say nothing—I guess he couldn’t—but 
he just stopped fighting, there in the 
water, and I watched him go under. 

By the time Tony got the vessel to 
me, I was pretty near ready to do the 
same thing myself. The boys took me 
aboard and then asked me about 
Charlie. I couldn’t tell them nothing 
then. I just shook my head, and they 
took me below and got my clothes off 
me and put me in my bunk. 

There wasn’t no use looking for 
Charlie. Tony knew that. He put 
back for Boston. The weather moder- 
ated that night, but Tony Martino 
wasn’t doing no more fishing that 
trip! When I woke up I found him 
and Pete Galleo and five or six others 
all down in the cabin setting around 
me and waiting. The first thing, as 
soon as I opened my eyes, they all lit 
into me, asking what about Charlie. 

Then I remembered what hap- 
pened. 

“What's the use of talking?” I 
said. Somehow, it made me mad to 
see ‘em all there waiting, like I done 
some crime when Charlie was lost! 
“He’s gone. That’s all. I don’t want 
to talk about it now.” 

“But I want to talk about it,” Tony 
said. He kept looking at me steady, 
but his eyes was red and bloodshot, 
like he was all cut up about losing 
Charlie. The others just stood 
around, not saying nothing. 

“Well, we was capsized,” I said. 

“Yes,” Tony said, “I know.” 

“I come up, and I didn’t see Char- 
lie nowhere. So I pulled the bilge- 
plug out of the dory and got my fin- 
ger hooked there in the hole.” Some- 
how I didn’t like to tell them any 
more just then. So I said, “That’s all 
I know, till the vessel come along and 
picked me up.” 

“It’s funny you didn’t see Charlie 
nowhere at all,” Tony said. His voice 
started to break. “It’s funny you 
didn’t see no—no—” 

“No body?” I asked. He nodded. 
The tears was streaming down Tony’s 
cheeks. Yeah—goddam funny, it was! 

“I didn’t see no body,” I told him. 
I knew how he felt, him being the 
skipper, and responsible for his men, 
and that order he give, to go out 
when the weather looked like it did, 
wasn't the smartest order Tony Mar- 
tino ever give. Yeah, I knew how 
Tony must have felt, but I was mad, 
too, to have him ply me the way he 
was doing. It looked like he was try- 
ing to make me out guilty of some- 
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Dreams and Observa- 

tions, beginning here, 

you will notice, con- 

tinues through the 
book as simply 
“D and O” 





Earty Doc Days 


Nearly every early settler had a dog 
which was wont to follow the family 
on its weekly trip to the meeting 
house. This gave rise to the election 
of the Dog Pelter. When God's Barn 
was raised and enclosed, in Roxbury, 
N. H., there were no fitted windows 
and doors. Apertures were left for 
them, and the sills of the building 
rested only upon occasional stones, 
leaving an open space beneath. This 
made a grand opportunity for the 
dogs. Gideon Phillips was the first 
Dog Pelter in town. He was got 
up something like a shepherd, with 
a long, sharpened crook. Much like 
amateur night, the dog would be 
hooked from beneath the building; 
but unlike amateur night, the sharp- 
ened end was occasionally used. Ag- 
onized yelps often upset the two 
hour sermon. Later when the church 
was underpinned and tightened up, 
the Dog Pelter sat in a pew by the 
door. At times he would fall asleep 
and a stray dog usually made its exit 
through a gauntlet of canes adminis- 
tered by the wakeful part of the con- 
gregation. 

Contributed by 
Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 


There was an old fellow in town 
named Zebedee Wing who kept the 
general store. He was over eighty and 
his mind had slipped a little. 

Jeff Horn, who worked a little at 
painting, (it seemed that everybody 
down there either worked a little, or 
didn’t work at all) stopped in at the 
old gentleman’s store one day. “Mr. 
Wing,” he asked, “have you got any 
more of that striped paint?” 

The old man put on his specs and 
proceeded to look over the stock 
which lined his shelves. All the while 
Jeff Horn was telling him that he had 
a job that he wanted to finish in the 
worst way. It was the barber's pole 
out in front of Dan Hazard’s shop. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 


By the Collector 
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The old man_e searched '§ and 
searched, all the while sputtering to 
himself, “Damn that Will—damn that 
Will”. Jeff didn’t say anything more 
except to tell him to take his time, 
that he was in no great hurry; he saw 
the old man was all riled up and he 
felt sorry for him. 

Finally the old man gave it up. 
Turning around to Jeff, who was pa- 
tiently waiting, he announced, “Sor- 
ry, Jeff. I seem to be all out of that 
this morning. I got every other color 
but the one you want. I'll order some 
right off—have it for you in a few 
days.” 

“That's all right, Mr. Wing,” Jeff 
assured him, “I'll finish it some other 
time.” 

The old man fumed. “I don’t know 
what's the matter with that boy Wil- 
lie of mine.” (Willie was then over 
forty.) “I told him time and again, 
‘Willie, when you sell the last one, 
put it down on the order sheet’.” 

Jeff then spoke up, “Well, how 
about plaid, Mr. Wing? I could 
make that do in a pinch.” So the old 
man made the search again and then 
made another humble apology, “Too 
bad, I’m out of that, too.” 

Jeff assured Mr.. Wing that he was 
sorry for putting him to so much 
trouble and then went outside to join 
his cronies. 

About an hour later another cus- 
tomer came in and wanted some 
striped paint, only to be told by old 
Mr. Wing that he was all out of it. 
In the middle of the afternoon a third 
person was in the market for the same 
color. The merchant was disgusted. 

“Don't it beat the devil now. 
You're the third person who has been 
here for striped paint today. The very 
day I’m out of the darned stuff, too.” 


Contributed by 
Charles O. F. Thompson, 
Bristol, R. I. 
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thing, and that made me mad. If he 
was afraid, in the back of his mind, 
that he'd ordered the boys out on one 
set too many, and if he was trying to 
pass it off onto me for what happened 
to Charlie, I was damned if I'd let 
him get away with it. So I decided I 
wouldn't tell him no more that might 
be twisted around against me. 

“You know what the weather was 
like while he was out there hauling 
back trawl,” I said. “You know a man 
could get swept off in that sea with- 
out nobody never seeing him again.” 

“Yes,” Tony said, “I know.” 

“Well then, what the hell do you 
keep asking me for—like J was re- 
sponsible? I couldn't help it, could I? 
I was lucky to get back aboard my- 
self!” 

“No, you couldn't help it,” Tony 
said. And he looked about as bad as 
you'd think a man might look when 
he all of a sudden wakes up to the 
idea that he’s committed a murder. 

Now, I wouldn't have put it that 
strong to Tony, if I wasn’t mad, and 
when I seen how he looked, I thought 
we'd both had about enough. 

“You couldn't help it and I could- 
n't help it,” I said. “It was just Char- 
lie’s luck, that’s all.” 

Tony turned away without giving 
me no answer. He went up on deck, 
and I didn’t see him no more that 
night. But Manuel came below early, 
to go to bed, and I asked him how the 
skipper was. 

“He's still up on deck,” Manuel 
said. “Sitting there, on deck, and 
crying like a baby.” 

We was still a few hours from Bos- 
ton when Vito come to me with a 
proposition. The boys had all agreed, 
he said, to give up the stock of our 
last trip as a fund to help take care 
of Charlie’s widow. Vito wanted to 
know if that was okay with me too. 

Now, Charlie lived in Yarmouth, 
and I knew his wife, and it would 
have been okay with me, all right, to 
give her something. But that last trip 
had been a pretty big one—forty-five 
dollars a man—and it ain't every trip 
you come out of with a stock like that. 
It looked like a lot to be handing 
over, for me, anyway, with a wife and 
two kids of my own. Charlie didn’t 
have no kids, and his wife was young 
and pretty, and I figgered she would- 
n't be no long time getting herself 
another man. But mainly, I'd prom- 
ised my own kids a new playhouse 
in the backyard, for a Christmas 
present. I seen a little house like that 


for sale back home, and I was plan- 
ning to put that forty-odd dollars in- 
to it. 

So I explained to Vito that I 
thought it was tough, all right, on 
Charlie’s wife, but they didn’t have 
no kids, and forty dollars looked like 
a lot to me just then. Why not make 
it half of that trip, I said. There 
wasn't no use overdoing. 

Well, that’s what I mean when I 
say them Eyetalians is funny. Vito 
just looked at me like I'd poisoned 
him. Then he said: 

“If you’re hard up, you don’t have 
to pay nothing. The other boys has 
wives and kids too, but they've all 
agreed, and Tony's drawing against 
his insurance policy to fill out—be- 
sides giving the vessel’s share in that 
last trip and his own too, and com- 
mission. But if you're hard up, why, 
you don’t have to give nothing.” 

He turned to go up the compan- 
ion, but I grabbed him. 

“Listen, Vito,” I said. “Don’t get 
me wrong. I’m not being left out of 
nothing to help Charlie's wife, and 
I'm giving as much as the next feller. 
I only said half the trip because I 
know all the other boys need it too. 
But if it has to be all or none, then 
count me in.” 

So, I had to shell out forty-five 
bucks, and I had a tough time rak- 
ing together the money for that play- 
house for the kids. And then, on top 
of everything, Charlie's wife pocketed 
the dough and then went to work and 
got married again two months after- 
wards! 

But that’s the Eyetalians for you. 
Tony loses a man, and there ain't 
enough he can do to make himself 
miserable over it. I believe in taking 
things as they come. When I get what 
Charlie got, it’s okay with me. I think 
it was okay with Charlie too. But not 
with Tony Martino and Pete Galleo 
and Manuel and the rest of them 
boys! 

It was like a morgue on that ves- 
sel, on the way in to Boston. I was 
tickled to death when we got there. 
And on the way in, I got so jumpy 
with that bunch moping around the 
deck, like a gang of spooks, I couldn't 
stand to watch ‘em. You couldn't talk 
to ‘em. So I went down in the cabin 
and turned on the radio, to pass the 
time. Tony was setting there, and 
Pete, and half a dozen others. 

Where I tuned in, there was news 
coming over. The feller was saying 
that Ethiopians was just through wip- 
ing up on the Eyetalians in the only 
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real fight they’d put up since the war 
started. He said along one road there 
they’d stopped the Eyetalian advance 
and the snipers and machine gunners 
had clipped off a big part of the ene- 
my forces. All told, he said, the Eye- 
talians was figgered to have a loss of 
more than a thousand men killed and 
plenty more wounded. 

The radio was coming in plenty 
loud enough for everybody to hear 
what the feller was saying. But to 
look at them boys setting there in the 
cabin—well, I wouldn’t expect ’em to 
celebrate over that kind of news, but 
they didn’t even look like they was 
interested. I thought anything was 
worth trying to get their minds off 
Charlie for a minute, even news like 
this. I said to Tony: 

“A thousand Eyetalians killed in 
the war! Poor guys, I guess there’s 
plenty of hell down in that country. 
Too bad, ain’t it?” 

Tony was looking at me with them 
bloodshot eyes, like he was studying 
the planking right through the back 
of my head. All of a sudden, when I 
said “Too bad,” he seemed to wake 
up. 
“Yes, too bad.” Then he turned to 
Vito, and said, “Turn that thing off! 
We lose a man and he sits there and 
plays the radio!” 


ROCK IN THE GROUND 


By John Holmes 


Tue last New Englander will find this rock, 
Rounded by weather from a jagged block, 
When the hunted, native part of him must die, 
And down with this deep rock for headstone lie. 
He will be rooted, like the hills around, 

Dark in the green, pine-covered ancient ground. 
The men who mean to dig New England out 
Can curse the labor they have set about. 

It is a more than half-way-buried boulder 
That lifts above the field a solid shoulder. 
Diggers may find the body deep enough, 

But find it whole and heavy, hard and rough. 
Although they heave, hammer, and heave again, 
It will not split or stir for these men as men. 
They will exhaust themselves in frantic toil, 
And blunt their tools against the gravelly soil, 
Or scrape it out until their fingers bleed, 


And the rock still have the stubbornness they need. 


They will decide, their hopeful hatred spent, 
To mark this rock, and call it a monument. 


Mr. Holmes teaches at Tufts—writes poetry reviews for the Boston Transcript—as 
well as a column therein on contemporary poetry. His work appears frequently in the Atlantic 
Monthly.— ‘Address to the Living’, Mr. Holmes’ latest book, will be published by Holt & 


Co., in early February. 








ARE YOU A YANKEE COOK? 
ALL RIGHT — PROVE IT! 


By Louise Crathern Russell 


1. How do you pronounce “maple 
syrup”? “sumach”? “raspberry”? “‘sal- 
eratus’’? 


2. What famous New England 
dish rhymes with “Norwich”? How 
do you pronounce it? 


3. What is “switchel”? “Johnny 
Cake”? What are “oilnuts’’? 


4- In place of what fruit may su- 
mach berries be used? 


5. What is a local substitute for 
baking-powder? 


6. What is “fish hash”? 
7. What is meant by “crackling’’? 


8. How is “souse” prepared? 
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g. What are “huff juffs”? 


10. How do you make “milk 
emptyin’s”? 


11. What is “cider applesauce”? 


12. What is “sap coffee”? “crust 
coffee”? “egg coffee’’? 


13. How is “spruce beer” pre- 
pared? “maple beer’’? 


14. How do you hull corn? 
15. What is brown bread brewy? 


16. And a question which has 
long been argued throughout all New 
England: what is the difference be- 
tween a poached egg and a dropped 


egg. 
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Wels ONGODLY CeinLD 


WHEREIN ARE CONTRASTED 


CENE IS LAID IN THE MYLES 
NETMAKER KITCHEN in Bos- 
ton first quarter of 18th 
century. Fire is covered, 
settle beside it is strewn with clothes, 
table is littered with unwashed dishes 
and knives (there were no forks) a 
Puritan hat has fallen from the 
moose antlers on the wall, beside it 
lies a book, “Bowels Opened; or a 
Discovery of the Union between 
Christ and the Church” by Dr. Sibbs. 
In the room beyond, stand unmade 
feather beds. It is the Holy Sabbath— 
has been since sunset of the night 
before—the housewife’s day of rest. 
To make a bed on the Sabbath 
would be illegal. Two children, Godly 
Sorrow and Joseph, occupy the rooms. 
Both wear wide white purity collars. 
Godly Sorrow is sitting on a low stool 
dressing a wooden doll, a forbidden 
pastime before meeting. Joseph is 
roaming about in a predatory way, 
liking the disorder of the Lord’s Day. 
He kicks his father’s hat and prowls 
around the table, filling a pocket with 
a handful of uncooked beans, bites 
one, chokes and spits in the corner 
—well bred Puritan children were 
taught to spit in the corner. Myles 
Netmaker, the father, enters, wearing 
white collar and bristles,—to shave on 
the Sabbath was not allowed. He 
picks up his hat, starts to brush it 
with his cuff, remembers it is the 
Lord’s Day and claps it unbrushed on 
his head—says: “Joseph”’! 

“Yes, father?” 

Godly Sorrow cradles her doll un- 
der her arm and slides into the bed- 
room. 

“Joseph, your mother tells me you 
saw Sam Sewall yesterday at the Com- 
mon, and he had rid out to Harvard 
with his father. Said he aught of your 
brother?” 

A beam of joy lights up Joseph’s 
slatey eye, but he says morosely: “Yes 
father, that he did, but I was loath to 
give you ill news on the Lord’s Day.” 

Father looks momentarily dashed, 
then says briskly and anxiously: “Bet- 
ter tell me at once in case it is a mis- 
fortune which needs the prayers of 
the meeting. Is John sick?” 

“No, father, he is not sick, but he 
has fit the sophomores again and been 
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WITH THE SUNDAYS OF TODAY 


By Laurie Hillyer 








called up by the president for reading 
bad books and stealing wood. Also 
for breaking windows and drinking 
rum. His tutor prayed, birched him, 
prayed, birched him and prayed 
again. 

“Have you told this to your moth- 
er?” 

“Yes, sir, and she and I prayed for 
John. I prayed thou wouldst not send 
me to a sinful place like Harvard.” 

“Thou numbskull! At John’s age I 
had translated the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew nor was not birched 
by my tutor neither. The governor 
has said publicly that the Indian War 
was a tribulation laid on us because 
of the sinful ways of the younger gen- 
eration.”” He looks sharply at his son. 
“Art thou ready for meeting?” 

“Father, I am too old now to sit in 
the gallery with the little boys.” 

“What! Wouldst sit on the right 
side of the meeting house with the 
brethren?” 

“No, father, I would stand guard 
outside with my matchlock to watch 
for Injuns. Or beat the drum. Or I 
would be tithing man.” 

“Tithing man! Thou!” 

“Yes, father, for I know all who 
sleep during sermon and who to rap 
with my tipstaff. And all in the gal- 
lery who drop nuts on the girls dur- 
ing prayer.” 

“I'll warrant. What hast thou now 
in thy pocket?” 

“My knife, father.” 

Father plunges hand in Joseph's 
pocket and brings out the beans— 
says: “What didst plan to do with 
these beans, Joseph?” 

Joseph looks dignified. “Eat them, 
father.” 


THE SABBATHS OF LONG 


AGO 


“Not drop them from the gallery 
one by one? Break not the ninth com- 
mandment.” 

“No, father, for I am not going to 
meeting.” 

“What!” 

“for I feel a fever coming on. If I 
go to meeting I think I may fall sick 
of the plague.” 

Father takes Joseph by the band of 
his purity collar, finds his Puritan hat 
under a length of homespun on the 
settle, claps it on Joseph's head—says: 
“Plague or no, I'll not pay five shill- 
ings tax for thee to rest home by the 
fire. Dost know in Connecticut chil- 
dren are hanged for disobedience? 
Wouldst grow up outside the church 
and lose thy vote? Thee'll sit on the 
steps to the pulpit, Joseph, under the 
eye of Mr. Mather and not shoot 
beans. If thou’rt sick of the plague, 
the more pleasing to the Lord will be 
thy presence.” He stares into the 
ashes, clasps his hands behind him, 
shakes his head, and says aloud: 
“Lord, Lord, thy wisdom is too great 
for man’s understanding and thou 
hast seen fit to afflict me with one 
more ungodly child.” 


Scene is the Netmaker living room 
one side glassed in, long flame-colored 
corduroy curtains, black lacquer fur- 
niture) near Boston in the second 
quarter of the goth century. Floor is 
littered with Boston Sunday Herald, 
New York Sunday Times, tennis rac- 
quets, golf clubs, game of Monopoly. 
Radio plays “I Met Her on the Beach 
at Bali-Bali.” Cigaret smoke hangs in 
air. Mother reads social section of 
Herald, father reads sport section of 
Times, Joseph lies on rug and reads 
funnies. Janey enters in short clean 
smock, Shirley Temple model, and 
disapprovingly picks up papers and 
Monopoly—says: “Mummy!” 

Mother substitutes theatre section 
of Times for social section of Herald, 
says absently, “Yes?” 

Janey says aggressively, “Can some- 
body drive me to Sunday School?” 

“Sunday School!” 

“Everybody in the block goes to 
Sunday School but me.” 
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Joseph says without looking up 
from Orphan Annie, “I don’t.” 

“Janey, I don’t see why you want 
to go to Sunday School of all places— 
the one day you have to be out in the 
fresh air.” 

“Well, I am. Can anybody drive 
me?” 

“No, they can’t. Daddy and I are 
going to a cocktail party, Joe is play- 
ing in a tennis tournament and 
Grandma has a date to play golf.” 

Janey walks away with dignity. 
“I'll ask Granny to drop me off.” 

Mother folds up paper and says to 
father: “Myles, listen—what are we 
going to do about Janey? All the chil- 
dren are developing a Sunday School 
complex, the most morbid desire to 
dress up and go to Sunday School. It’s 
been brought up at the Psychology 
Club—none of the parents encourage 
it. Nobody knows whether it’s the 
herd instinct—or reversion to type— 
or sentimentality—or exhibitionism. 
Why under the sun do they want to 
go? Myles!” 

Father says reasonably without 
looking up, “Ask her.” 

“Just because the other kids go,” 
says Joseph. 

Janey gallops downstairs, says joy- 
fully, “Grammy will drop me off at 
the corner, Mummy. I'll walk home if 
you'll let me go.” 

“Janey,” says her mother, “why do 
you want to go to Sunday School?” 

Janey bends over the radio, substi- 
tutes the gospel singers for Bali-Bali 
- - + Will There Be Any Stars In My 
Crown? She says, “To hear about 
Moses.” 

“Moses! Moses - - ?” 

“Moses was born in the cat-tails and 
wrote the ten commandments. ‘Mem- 
ber thou keep holy the sabbath day 

Joseph says amiably from the rug, 
“Janey’s cuckoo.” 

“Heavens! Myles,” says mother to 
father, “she must be a throwback to 
some of your weird Puritan ancestors. 
Listen, my pet - - - why did they see 
fit to afflict us with such a godly 
child?” 
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GRANDMOTHER’S SAYINGS 
He doesn’t know beans when the 
bag’s untied. 
Small potatoes and few in a hill. 
Contributed by Florence Milner, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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I COMPOSE 
A MASTERPIECE 


By Helen Wood 


Mother of three children—manager of a 
Teacher husband in Pomfret, Conn. 


wa)HE CAR GLIDED SMOOTHLY 

-B)\ jover the open road with 
= {4 jonly the summer sunshine 

and the blue sky of Con- 
necticut for company. Occasionally 
cars passed, but not often enough to 
require constant watchfulness. I 
found myself humming snatches of 
melody. The humming became loud- 
er. I burst into whole-hearted song, 
at least such song as I was capable of. 
There was no opposition from the 
birds, nor were there human beings to 
criticize my singing. 

What I sang, I do not remember— 
a snatch of this, a bit of melody from 
that; sometimes from music I had 
heard, sometimes from my own imag- 
ining. 

Suddenly, as I sang, I listened. 
What was it? I sang it again. Good, 
no question about that. I searched 
my memory without result. It must 
have come from my own mind. Once 
more I sang. Yes, it was good. 

“Surely,” I mused, “if I can create 
a theme like that, I must have some 
musical ability.” 

Memories from my _ childhood 
flooded my mind. Two of my sisters 
had musical ability which had been 
recognized by family and friends. My 
efforts had been patiently endured. 
Perhaps that was one reason why, 
when I sang, I chose the open country 
with none to criticize. Long practice 
in listening to music had given me 
some appreciation. 

Yet was it quite true that I had no 
ability to produce it? As I sang my 
theme, a warm glow filled me and I 
felt that I had a secret. My ability 
must have lain dormant all these 
years. I would keep it locked in my 
heart and not let those who had 
laughed at me know how wrong they 
had been. 

Unrecognized ability! How many 
there were who could not see latent 
ability in those around them. I pit- 
ied them for their blindness. And 
more pity—how many there were who 
needed just that bit of encourage- 
ment, of recognition. 

As I mused, I found that my song 
had stopped. I turned the car into my 








own driveway and quickly came back 
to everyday problems, as three chil- 
dren clamored for attention. 

Some months later I sat in a great 
concert hall in one of the largest of 
the New England cities. The lights 
were dimmed, the distinguished au- 
dience quiet, as the orchestral music 
rose and fell carrying us with it into 
boundless space. 

Suddenly I caught my breath. I 
saw before me the open road and 
around me the rolling hills of Con- 
necticut. As I listened, my theme 
came to me in that darkened hall. 
Softly I smiled to myself as I thought 
of my vanished dreams and realized 
the trick that my memory had 
played on me. My theme was one 
from the second movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony. 





THE ISLAND WIFE 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Sue heard sheep through all her 
night, 
Thin voices in the fog, 
When she was in her husband’s arms, 


When he slept like a log. 


Thin voices half unreal flowed by 
Her being night and day, 

No surf upon the outer reefs 
Could hide the sound away. 


More than the seagulls’ moan that 
sound 
Got inside her head. 
Everywhere she looked she saw 
Eyes set wide and dead. 


Yellow, blazing, stupid eyes 
In wide, stupid faces, 

She could not put her mind on bread, 
On washing, or embraces. 


The smell of dead kelp in the sun, 
The surf’s eternal sigh, 

Were nothing to the monotone 
Of a sheep’s wide eye. 


She took to counting up by tens, 
She took to talking low 

When her husband was not home 
And she sat down to sew. 


One evening when the man returned, 
She was not there to talk, 

And on the island’s farthest edge 
Huddled a dumb, scared flock. 
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WHITE PAINT 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS CON- 
FRONTING NEW _ ENGLAND, 
and one which is more 
closely associated with its 

economic problems than many people 

realize, is that of restoring its towns 
and villages to something of their 
ancient neatness and charm and 
unity, without sacrificing the conven- 

iences of modernity or cultivating a 

sophisticated and painful quaintness. 

A year ago I spent some days in Chip- 

ping Campden, which as everyone 

knows who has ever been there, is 
one of the most beautiful and least 
spoiled towns in the Cotswolds, 
which means in all England. It has 
but one long, slightly curved street, 
with all the houses and other build- 
ings touching, as in a city. These 
houses, inns and shops represent al- 
most a history of architectural styles 
from the 15th to the goth centuries. 
Their only unity lies in a fairly regu- 
lar skyline—except for the unity of 
building material. But that unity of 
material is all important. They are 
built of the beautiful, soft gray Cots- 
wold limestone, with roofs of Cots- 
wold slate, and the result is a perfect 
marriage of diversity of style with 
harmony of impression. There is no 
monotony (as in Paris), but yet Chip- 
ping Campden strikes the least sensi- 
tive and hastiest tourist instantly 
with its charm, its unspoiled, quiet 
dignity, its unity. It has grown 
through the years as a tree grows, the 
new shoots stemming from the old 
branches to make a perfect whole. 
And the other day I was reminded 
of Chipping Campden by a town in 
Vermont which is, in most respects, 
about as unlike it as two towns could 
be. That town is Dorset. If you turn 
left from Route 7 in Manchester Cen- 
tre, you will run up one of those side 
valleys between high, forested moun- 
tains, so characteristic of Vermont, 
past a quarry hole filled with green 
water, whence came the marble to 
build the New York Public Library, 
and come presently to the village 
green of Dorset, in a pleasant cup be- 
tween the mountain walls. There are 
few, if any, old houses of distinction 





in the village; probably it was too re- 
mote a settlement in the days when 
such houses were built. There is, 
however, a pretty good old house out- 
side the village where the Vermont 
charter was signed, and which was 
once owned by Zephine Humphrey, 
the literary interpreter of the Dorset 
country. Most of the older houses are 
plain, simple dwellings, many of 
them small. The post office is a tiny 
little affair. The Inn, which faces the 
small green, is low and rambling, 
with a touch about it of the rural 
Greek revival. The only building of 
any architectural pretensions is the 
new church, which is built of local 
marble after the English parish 
church style (quite a way after). The 
older houses sit near the road, which 
is overhung with sugar maples and a 
few elms. The newer houses are scat- 
tered farther back, behind consider- 
able lawns. But though they have 
been built by summer folk, most of 
them, too, are simple and unpreten- 
tious. Many, indeed, are only a story 
and a half in height, and ramble 
pleasantly, as a wing or an attached 
garage has been added. 

If you look in either direction be- 
tween the houses on the street or 
green to the enclosing mountain 
sides, you see the high pastures com- 
ing down from the upper forests, with 
bright battalions of ferns marching 





The Dorset Library at Dorset, Vermont 


into the sunlight, and you are aware 
of yet other houses, perched on high 
knolls, or half hidden in clumps of 
trees. There is no plan to their ar- 
rangement, nor to the village itself, 
save for the small central green. 
Where a road could find its way on 
up the valley, or into a side pocket of 
the hills, people went of old to plant 
their farms, or of late years to build 
their summer homes. Anywhere the 
view would be beautiful, and any- 
where there would be infinite stones 
to pick up before the land could be 
plowed. 

And why, you are asking, should 
this little Vermont Yankee village, so 
artlessly grown up in a wild intervale 
of the Green Mountains, close pressed 
by forest walls that tower 3,000 feet, 
remind anybody of Chipping Cam- 
den? The answer is, of course, because 
it has a delightful unity, because in 
spite of the fact that some of its 
houses were built in the 18th century 
and some in the igth, and many in 
the goth, it flaunts no incongruities 
in your face, but conquers all visitors 
by its restful charm. And it does this 
solely because almost without excep- 
tion all the houses and buildings in 
the village and on the knolls and 
hills visible from the village, are 
painted white, with green blinds. 

In other words, just as Chipping 
Campden achieves its quality by the 


Water Pricuaro Eaton, although he is a professor of playwriting at Yale University, succeeding the late George P. Baker, still maintains his home in 
Sheffield, in the Berkshires. “‘My childhood was spent in Boston or near it,” he writes, “and like most Bostonians, I didn’t know that Massachusetts extended west 


of Worcester 


a dramatic critic in New York, I decided to 


It wasn’t till 1 was in college, and took a walking trip over a wild road which is now the Mohawk Trail, and saw for the first time that splendid 
drop to North Adams and then the splendid upspring of Greylock, that I was aware of the Berkshire Hills and the Taconics 
eave that city flat to get on as best it could, and moved to the Berkshires 


In 1910, after some years of toil as 
I have never had one moment of regret. 


There is always a train to New York, and still better always one back again. In the theatre there is maybe a play a month worth writing about. In the country 


there is never a day nor an hour without its charm.” 
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use of Cotswold stone, by unity of 
color and texture, Dorset achieves the 
same result by the use of white paint. 

I know nothing about the history 
of the village. Whether this choice 
was the growth of tradition, or 
whether it was imposed by wise civic 
leadership in later years, I cannot 
say. I only know that in three days of 
pleasant wandering all around the 
village and its outlying roads, I dis- 
covered not more than three or four 
houses which weren’t painted white, 
and from the sight of them I could 
realize how commonplace and even 
ugly parts of the village would look, 
how architecturally meaningless, if 
every householder had followed his 
whims in painting, as so often his 
carpenter had in building. But the 
background of richly forested moun- 
tain walls and high pastures, the far 
houses scattered on the slopes, the vil- 
lage street beneath its maples, and the 
artless white houses behind green 
lawns and hollyhocks, composed into 
a unity with quiet irresistible charm, 
and a unity which said, with sub- 
dued but rather proud emphasis, 
“New England”. 

Of course Dorset is lucky in being 
off a trunk line highway. There is no 
great call for gas and oil, so that the 
one garage, in a barn almost behind 
the post office, and well out of the 
street vista, supplies the local needs. It 
is lucky, I fancy, in more ways than 
one. It has kept its ancient Yankee 
neatness, but it has also greatly en- 
hanced its property values for sum- 
mer residences. The kind of summer 
folk who want unspoiled country, 
quiet, dignity, charm, are generally 
the kind of folk who also appreciate 
the native Yankee, who respect him 
and meet him on terms of friendly 
equality. In such a community, the 
Yankee is not reduced to selling hot 
dogs by the wayside to tin can tour- 
ists). He has a self-respecting and 
diversified occupation in caring for 
the village water supply, maintaining 
the golf course, building and paint- 
ing the houses, and otherwise carry- 
ing on the work of a going commun- 
ity. Economically, I should fancy, he 
is better off than he has been for a 
long time in the back lands of New 
England or than thousands of his fel- 
lows are today in industrial New 
England. His houses in Dorset cer- 
tainly show no signs of poverty and 
neglect. 

And he owes that prosperity, with- 
out much question, to white paint. 


IO 


Attracted by its charm, there came 
to Dorset some years ago, for the 
summer, a physician from a large 
city. Like so many doctors these days, 
he was interested in the arts as a 
hobby, his art being the theatre. 
Presently he retired from active prac- 
tice and made Dorest his permanent 
home. With the aid of like-minded 
residents, he established a local group 
of amateur players. Two old barns 
were put together, T square-wise, to 
make an auditorium and ample stage. 
Plays were given both summer and 
winter. A few years ago Dorset in- 
spired a “Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment” for all Vermont amateurs. It 
is now an annual event, lasting three 








ROSE WARNING 


By CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 









Old cellars overrun with vine 
Are traps for all who pass, 
Unless they see the danger sign 
Of roses in the grass. 


For roses, red as sunset sky, 
Or white as ocean foam, 
Are signals to the passer-by 
That here was once a home. 











days. This past summer Dorset, which 
won second place, put on a play call- 
ing for ten men and one woman. 
(Any town can cast a play with ten 
women and one man!) First place was 
won by a group from Plainfield, a 
small community north of Montpel- 
ier. There were other groups both 
from little towns and from the cities. 
How much creative zest has been 
added to the lives of the actors and 
other workers in these groups, one 
can easily imagine. One company, 
from a small city, told me they had 
nearly 150 active members, after six 
years of producing. The entire life of 
a village could easily be affected by 
such an organization. There is even 
the beginning of an original drama, 
though as yet feeble and tentative. 

I think the first original play pro- 
duced in public should be called 
“White Paint”. 

Much of the city of Salem used to 
be unified (and some of it still is) by 
the use of Quaker gray white, with 
white trim. The mingled use of brick 





and wood as building material was 
thus harmonized. Newburyport used, 
at least on High Street, to be domin- 
antly Colonial buff—very bright and 
cheery it was, too. A small commun- 
ity dominated by the vast green of 
Nature probably needs white to pick 
out its houses, just as a high, hot color 
note is needed to bring up a house in 
the brilliant sunlight of bare Cali- 
fornia. Where green Nature is not so 
pervasive, buff or gray or yellow can 
be used. At Amana, in Iowa, the lit- 
tle Germanic houses are all weath- 
ered gray, with a trim of bright blue 
to give them a jaunty defiance of the 
all enveloping prairie spaces. The old 
houses in South County, Rhode Is- 
land, were shingled (and why do 
shingled walls go well with the sea, 
and look always out of place inland?). 
These shingles turned a soft, satin 
gray in the salt air, amid gray stone 
walls and against the blue waters of 
the salt ponds. They still look so emi- 
nently right, and the new summer 
cottages, with creosoted shingles, or 
built of stucco, look so painfully 
wrong! The unity which once charac- 
terized the South County hamlets has 
gone, the perfect fusion of human 
habitations with the surrounding 
landscape. And it is diversified color 
much more than diversified building 
material or architectural styles which 
has done the damage. 

It is no great sacrifice of one’s indi- 
viduality, after all, to paint one’s 
house in conformity with one’s neigh- 
bor’s. You can still have the kind of 
house you want, and as simple as you 
want it, too—unless, of course, you 
want something quite outrageous, 
like an Italian villa with a red tile 
roof, in which case you have no busi- 
ness to be building in New England, 
anyhow. Any pleasantly situated 
Yankee community, which has com- 
munity pride enough to reduce gas 
pumps and refreshment booth signs 
to the minimum justified by actual 
needs, and which keeps its lawns 
mowed and its trees trimmed, can by 
a wise choice of a community color 
transform itself into a new and pleas- 
ant unity of architectural effect, and 
achieve an arresting charm which 
will not be “quaint” (God forbid!) 
but dignified and restful, as the 
charm of a New England town should 
be. No additional expenditures are 
needed, but many additional advan- 
tages will follow. 


YANKEE 
































GRANDMOTHER’S PARROTS 
By Samuel French Morse 


The frame is broken, and the colors 
fade, 

the cunning branches twist like frag- 
ile rope: 

she contemplates the failing blue par- 
ade 

with something vaguely known to her 
as hope, 

the hope that birds will rise and 
spread their wings, 

that leaves renew their sharpened 
shady growth; 

the sounding of a parrot’s vocal 
strings 

would turn to dust the glory of a 
moth. 


The voyage through deep waters, 
round the Cape, 

returned this painted silk and cap- 
tured light 

in lovely eyes. She put it by the grape 

and tinted peach to make her choos- 
ing right. 

The parrots never spoke as she was 
wed. 

The brown-haired captain led her off 
to bed. 


YANK£€ 


FLAME 


By Blanche L. Wheeler 


T WAS EARLY DUSK of a win- 
ter afternoon and a chill 
hung in the dim parlor 
of the old farmhouse. The 
thin grey figure was hunched before 
the hearth on which a _ new fire 
smoked stubbornly. In the changing 
light she was only a part of the shad- 
owy pattern, that, growing deeper, 
felt its way along the floor and up the 
walls like the tentacles of a huge oc- 
topus, until the timid light fled, leav- 
ing the room in wintry blackness. 

The woman became tense, scarcely 
breathing, as slow deliberate footsteps 
came along the hall and halted at the 
door. The knob turned once, stealth- 
ily. It was only a moment before the 
footsteps went on past the door. She 
smiled, just the ghost of a smile, to 
think she had outwitted him there. 
The door was locked as usual. 

But the thing she was doing was 
most unusual: she was laying a fire 
on the parlor hearth; burning, 
against her husband’s commands, the 
stout oak logs he had split for mar- 
ket, and in her haste to smuggle them 
from the shed, she had not taken 
enough kindling. Each small licking 
flame had to be fanned until she was 





weary. The little pointed 
mocked her efforts. 


tongues 


“You are afraid!” jeered a green 
and a blue tongue. 

“Afraid of him!” taunted another, 
a red one, darting out at her from a 
puff of impish smoke. 

“Afraid!” they chorused, leaping up 
all at once, then disappearing com- 
pletely. 

A curling dragon of smoke swal- 
lowed all the derisive little flames, as 
it writhed its way up through the logs 
and breathed acridly in her smarting 
But the hating the 
smoking monster, petted and coddled 
him and fed him paper scraps until, 
surfeited, he leaped into flame and 
went roaring up the chimney. 

The woman straightened her tired 
back, balancing herself on her heels, 
and waited. 

Crackling cheerfully on the hearth, 
the fire became friendly, driving the 
shadows back into the corners and 
bringing life and color into the 
draughty old room. The clean odor 
of sweet-grass eddied around her. 


eyes. woman, 


Suddenly the sound of young 
voices thrilled out of the night air, 
and into the room where the woman 
waited. A girl’s laughter tinkled like 
sleighbells and found an echo in her 
heart. She got to her feet stiffly—a 
woman old, pitifully old before her 
time—and turned the key in the rusty 
lock just as the girl’s voice called to 
her. 

“Mother, where are you?” 

Then, seeing her mother in the 
doorway, she whirled into the room 
flinging off a crimson scarf as she 
came. 

“Oh, we've had grand fun!” she 
exclaimed breathlessly. “Dave's gone, 
now, but he’s bringing Sally and Ken 
over right after supper. Sally's just 
learning to skate. Save her the softest 
chair!” 

Laughing, she caught her mother 
up in both arms and saw over the 
thin, dark shoulder a fire leaping joy- 
fully on the hearth. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, then the arms tight- 
ened lovingly, knowingly. 

“Oh, Mom, you're the tops!” the 
girl whispered, her eyes shining. 

The woman felt repaid as she went 
about her work in the low-ceilinged 
kitchen with the frost clutching 
whitely at the black windows and 
she moved a glowing red geranium 
out of the reach of the cold. 

The shed door swung wide, letting 
in the cold. The 
slammed it shut again after setting 


woman's husband 


down two brimming pails of milk. 
He hung up his cap and thick mack- 
inaw and making directly for the 
stove, as his habit was, he poured 
himself a cup of black, 
coffee. Sweetening it and holding the 


scalding 
side with his broad 
drank the 
warmth of the room, the barn smell 
hung heavily about his coarse cloth- 
ing. Drinking to the bottom of the 
cup, he wiped his lips with the back 
of his hand and cleared his throat. 


one 
thumb, he 


spoon to 


noisily. In 


“Firewood’s dear’, he said flatly 
and waited to see the woman flinch 
at the unexpected thrust. 

So, he knew! The cold stubborn 
logs—his logs—had sent up their 
sparks to betray her. Well, she didn’t 
care, now! A stranger faced him there 
in the familiar kitchen. 


“Youth is dear!” she said, too 
quietly. 
And the new flame in her eyes 
seared him to silence. 
Ii 








IRON MASTER 


By Arthur Guiterman' 


N arsanter GREENE left his forge 
To fight the armies of King George, 
Left his workmen at their labors 
Beating plowshares into sabers, 
Molding anchors into form 
To hold the ship against the storm. 
Tall and handsome, calm and steady, 
Careful, watchful, ever ready, 
General Greene with a soldier’s pride 
Drilled the lads of the countryside. 
Best of all in the Cambridge tents 
Were his trained Rhode Island regi- 
ments. 


Nathaniel Greene in woe and weal, 
Arm of iron, soul of steel, 

Proved his native metal’s worth 
Through the years of loss and dearth, 
Formed anew the shattered line, 
Stemmed the rout at Brandywine, 
Cleared the Jerseys, held the right 
Staunch and true at Monmouth fight. 


When the beaten Southern forces 

Fled from Camden, men and horses, 

Greene, as Washington’s right hand, 

Brave and cautious, took command. 

Greene the Yankee iron-master 

Saved the remnant from disaster; 

General Greene in his threadbare 
cape 

Hammered an army into shape, 

Wrought again its iron core 

On the flaming forge of War, 

Fit for every chance alike, 

Strong to bear and keen to strike. 


Unafraid to face defeat, 

Dangerous in planned retreat, 
Quick to turn and deal a blow, 
Wearing down a stronger foe, 
Greene the blacksmith’s hard band 
Led Cornwallis through the land 
Over rivers, through morasses, 
Tangled woods and rugged passes 
North to Yorktown, where the trap 
Closed upon him with a snap. 


So the Noble Earl was caught 

In the toils the Blacksmith wrought. 

Others linked the chain around him, 

But who forged the steel that bound 
him, 

Wringing triumph from disaster? 

Greene the Yankee iron-master! 
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What 1936 Meant 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 2] 


they were at the time, may ultimately 
operate to our distinct advantage. 
The facts are simple. When it seemed 
likely to all except the most enthusi- 
astic optimists that New England’s in- 
dustrial fate was sealed, collective at- 
tention was devoted to the effort to 
find some profit-insuring substitute. 
The result was the campaign to make 
our six states a year-round play- 
ground. This campaign has succeeded 
beyond all expectations. In its pres- 
ent stage of development it brings us 
millions of visitors annually, visitors 
who leave more millions of dollars 
with our hotel owners and shopkeep- 
ers. In a very real sense, the country 
has become New England-conscious 
and we for our part have built an- 
other staunch support for our econ- 
omic structure. We have one more 
basket into which to put our com- 
munity eggs. 

So, New England’s picture for 1936 
is generally a fair one. Yet there are 
shadows as well as lights dancing 
across it. Even at this late day the 
memory of many of our people lin- 
gers on the destructive floods of last 
spring, floods which left gaping 
wounds in our landscape and which 
wreaked a damage that may not be 
completely repaired within our gen- 
eration. It was an expensive as well 
as painful ordeal by water which New 
England underwent on that occasion. 
Still, as we look back upon it today, 
the experience was not without its 
compensations. It was a test of our 
courage and a trial of our resource- 
fulness. In neither respect did the 
nation find us wanting. 

It may be hard to make Republi- 
cans admit the fact but the year has 
not been without its political ad- 
vance. Whatever an individual may 
think of the result of November grd 
and its relation to the national wel- 
fare, there is certainly some satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the circum- 
stance that the verdict represents the 
largest expression of mass opinion in 
all history. It was not only that more 
people voted. It was also that a great- 
er proportion of the electorate in the 
northern and eastern states took the 
trouble to go to the polls. This marks 
a gain for democracy. This means 
that interest in government is increas- 
ing. This is a happy omen for the 
future. And it is to the future that 
New England, after an assuredly pros-. 
perous 1936, is now looking. 
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Wuo’s WHo AT THE IsLAND 


The Bug-Light Keeper came down 
the stairs, 

Aloft all was snug and bright, 

He slowly sauntered across the bridge, 

There was nothing important till 


night. 


So he filled his pipe and sat him 
down 

On the step at the kitchen door, 

A stranger came grandly in at the 
gate 

And he looked the Keeper o'er. 


” 


“See here, my man,” the newcomer 
said, 

“I’m Professor Philander Spooks, 

I’m from the great city, my name is 
well-known, 

I’m a writer of famous books. 

I’m going fishing, I wish some worms, 

The variety used for bait.” 

The Keeper shifted the pipe in his 
teeth 

And he looked at the visitor straight. 


Then he slowly rose to his six feet 
four, 

And quite courteously he said, 

“I'm Captain John Strong, Retired, 
Sir; 

You'll find the spade in the shed. 

You can dig the worms by that 
no’theast fence, 

You’re welcome to all that you wish, 

Put the spade back where you take it 
from, 

And tonight you may bring me a 
fish.” 


But Philander Spooks whose name 
was well-known, 

Was already half-way to the gate, 

Having quickly decided he'd better 
play golf, 

Then he wouldn’t need worms for 
bait! 


The Keeper smoked on the sunny 
step, 

“It takes all kinds” mused he, 

And he gently smiled as he said to 
himself 

“I'd like to have had him at sea!” 


Contributed by Mary E. Starbuck, 
Nantucket, Mass. 
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NEW WAYS FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pew HAMPSHIRE HAS LONG 
BEEN considered a state 
that loses its youth, as sure- 
=— ——) ly as fledgling robins leave 
their nest. Her small towns have 
grown old with the elders, while the 
children ran off to Boston, New York, 
or points on the western frontier. 
There is no need to enlarge on the 
numbers or capacity of these men and 
women who migrated. Some, like 
Charles Pillsbury, who went from 
Warner to create the milling industry 
of Minneapolis, helped to build up 
the newer industrial areas. Some, like 
Warren Upham the geologist, left 
New Hampshire schools to become 
the intellectual leaders of the new 
frontier. A few, like Horace Greeley, 
left the rocky slopes of their boyhood 
farms to become national figures in 
the larger cities. Year after year, this 
drain of New Hampshire youth con- 
tinued until, in many places, the old 
farmhouse fell into its cellar, or was 
taken over by the frugal French Can- 
adians, who marched with industry 
along the Merrimack. 

Curiosity as to the trend of this mi- 
gration in recent years, when histori- 
cally the frontier has been closed for 
several decades, led me to consider 
the present whereabouts of the grad- 
uates of the University of New Hamp- 
shire for the last twelve years. These 
people are perhaps most representa- 
tive of the youth of the State, and in 
themselves present a cross-section of 
her towns and cities. In collecting the 
figures tabulated below from the re- 
cently published Alumni Register, 
only those graduates who registered 
from towns within the State have 
been considered. The initial year of 
1923 was somewhat arbitrarily chos- 
en, but it does mark the change 
from the old New Hampshire College 
to the more representative University. 

One interesting fact in these figures 
may be seen in the continuance of the 
migration of New Hampshire youth 
as a major factor until 1927, when 
the number of those leaving the State 
fell from 53% to 45%. This means 
that either one half of New Hamp- 
shire’s young people were yearly 
being drawn into the larger metro- 
politan areas, or else the increased 
mobility of the American population 
as a whole had resulted in a contin- 
ual shifting of this middle class. 
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By John H. Starie 


Graduates 

registered No. now No. now percentage 
’ from New in New out of of 
Vear Hampshire Hampshire State migration 
1923 127 61 66 52% 
1924-138 56 = 82 59% 
1925 126 59 «= 87 53% 
19260152 6, 87 57% 
1927 164 g! 73 45% 


1928 206 10906097 47% 
1929 194 104 Qo 46% 


1930 268 50 118 44% 
1931 256 195 61 23.5% 
1932 229 164 65 28.8%, 
1933 261 203 5 22% 
1934 278 2139 65 23% 
1935 257-212 45 18% 





At the present moment, however, it 
is more productive to consider the 
figures at the bottom of the table. 
Here are shown the effects of the de- 
pression on the youth of one State. 
The decline in migration which had 
set in before 1929 was greatly hast- 
ened during the depression years, so 
that of the class of 1935 only 18% 
were drawn into the larger industrial 
areas outside the state. 

This naturally arouses some spec- 
ulation as to the future of college 
graduates in New Hampshire. For it 
is quite evident that they are faced 
with a problem that earlier genera- 
tions had evaded through migration, 
namely, that of making a living equal 
to their training from the opportun- 
ities in New Hampshire. On the 
rocky hillside farms and in the decay- 
ing mill towns of New Hampshire, 
members of this generation are held 
by economic forces to the task of cre- 
ating a future for themselves; and 
that in the face of the increased com- 
petition that a static population will 
bring. Schools and colleges will con- 
tinue to turn out more graduates as 
inevitably as the New Hampshire 
maples will lose their leaves. Each 
June, for as long as the present trend 
continues, more young people will be 
forced into a more bitter struggle for 
existence. 


The author graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire in 1935, then obtained 
a masters degree from Columbia. His distaste 
for New York City and a compelling curi- 
ovity about the unchronicled history of his 
native state keep him at home—‘‘on the 
mourners’ bench—looking for a job’. 


If this continues, and these young 
people are forced back into the vil- 
lages and farms from which they 
came, what will be the result? It is 
possible that once again the deserted 
hillsides of New Hampshire will re- 
ceive their sons; that farms long 
abandoned may yet hear the clearing 
axe again. For man must live, and the 
land still gives returns for those who 
work it. It is also possible that towns 
where dying industries have sapped 
the ambition of the older generations 
may receive an influx of new blood 
and fresh initiative. If our young peo- 
ple are forced into the towns to take 
local positions which once they would 
have spurned for more fertile fields 
in other States, the effect on the towns 
is likely to be beyond the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. Youth is essen- 
tially daring, and under pressure it 
may branch out into new industries 
and new businesses that heretofore 
have not graced New Hampshire 
towns. 

That is one side of the problem. 
The more dangerous side lies in the 
supposition that these young people 
may not find in the towns and farms 
the opportunities for which they 
seek. If this should be so, and they 
are forced to subsist on whatever 
scraps may fall from better tables, on 
the kindness of more fortunate rela- 
tives, or the paternalistic dole of an 
indulgent government, New Hamp- 
shire will be breeding a class of em- 
bittered and disappointed intellect- 
uals, which will be a constant threat 
to the well-being of an ordered socie- 
ty. And if New Hampshire allows 
this to happen, it will be guilty of 
deliberately wasting a natural re- 
source of tremendous potential pow- 
er. 

For it must be remembered that 
for the first time in centuries, New 
Hampshire is retaining her youth, in- 
stead of sending them to fertilize the 
states and cities of America. The 
power of intellect and ingenuity that 
carried the Yankee tradition into 
other regions is for the first time 
turned in upon itself, and whatever 
New Hampshire has given to other 
States now lies at her own door 
knocking for admittance. 
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Herein lies the new opportunity 
for New Hampshire. If she will learn 
to make use of it, she may rise once 
again into power and prominence. 
To do so, she may have to lose some 
of her isolated complacency; she may 
have to forget the poetry of her 
mountains and lakes and turn to the 
hard, basic realities of her mill towns 
and idle factories. 

While this article does not pretend 
to be a complete syllabus for the 
working out of this problem, a few 
specific instances in which these 
young people could be absorbed may 
be suggested. If, as it seems likely now, 
recreation rather than textiles will be 
New Hampshire’s future industry, 
there lies one field in which her 
youth could be used. In the develop- 
ment of New Hampshire as a winter 
and summer playground, let her 
athletes be used as leaders, as train- 
ers, and as workers. Her over-produc- 
tion of teachers could be drawn off as 
directors and leaders for summer 
camps. And the men who once sal- 
lied forth to sell bonds in Wall Street 
could easily become the executives of 
her tourist trade. 

In the field of education alone, 
New Hampshire could make good 
use of these young men and women. 
Her high schools are notoriously 
understaffed, with the result of over- 
worked teachers and under-educated 
children. Many more teachers than 
are now employed could easily be ab- 
sorbed into her educational system if 
the facilities were made available. 
Others could be used to provide effi- 
cient library service in rural regions, 
and still others could be employed in 
summer playgrounds. 

For the various departments of the 
state government, this supply of 
youth provides a continuous well of 
talent and _ invigorating initiative. 
When Robert LaFollette was Govern- 
or of Wisconsin some thirty years ago, 
he began the practice of drawing into 
the state departments much of the 
talent that existed in the State Uni- 
versity. Other governors followed his 
example, with the result that Wiscon- 
sin today has a state government na- 
tionally known for its ability and 
progress. What has been done in Wis- 
consin could be done in New Hamp- 
shire. Her university will provide her 
with engineers for her roads and pub- 
lic buildings, fresh minds for her 
planning, and capable executives for 
her offices. If such a rapport could be 
established between her state univer- 
sity and her state government, New 
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Hampshire would find that her edu- 
cated youth were rapidly becoming 
dedicated to her service. From this 
would result a greater stimulation for 
her students and a greater efficiency 
in her civil government. 

In some such utilization of her 
youth lies the opportunity for the 
steady development of New Hamp- 
shire in the future. If it be neglected, 
however, there will lie the tragedy 
of her waste. 
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Music For Torpip LIvers 


When Mr. I. C. Stoddard first in- 
troduced his invention to the people 
of Worcester, the air was full of mel- 
ody for five miles around . The ap- 
pearance of one of the Muses, under 
the inspiration of steam, brought 
forth this poetical piece to Calliope: 
O’er fields and seas she takes her airy 


flight, 

Until on fair Columbia’s soil they 
light; 

Here to achieve, by nobler deeds sub- 
lime, 

What had been lost in the Aegean 
clime. 


And first, the railroad horse’s lungs 
she stole. 

And next, by wood or Pennsylvania 
coal, 

Expands her giant voice, so loud, so 
great, 

It shook all round, throughout the 
Old Bay State. 

Such music tall was never heard be- 
fore, 

No, not in Greece or Rome, in days 


of yore. 
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The book on The Great Industries 
of the United States published in 1872 
put it this way: “The music is repre- 
sented as indescribably droll—the com- 
icality of melody. The music is sup- 
posed to be good for the dyspepsia, 
has an excellent effect on torpid liv- 
ers, and cures melancholy, in a mo- 
ment; in short, it is the music for 
invalids. 

“If this instrument should be gen- 
erally adopted where steam whistles 
are now used, which, like the hinges 
of Milton’s ‘infernal doors, grate 
harsh thunder,’ a great nuisance 
would be replaced by this comical, 
but not altogether disagreeable, Steam 
Piano.” 

Contributed by Beatrice Abbott, 
Melrose, Mass. 

SHips, CUCUMBERS AND WATCHES 

That great ships are built at Bath, 
Maine, all the world knows. But few 
people know that Barney King a Bath 
man who helped build Wyoming, 
the largest sailing vessel ever built, 
whose grandfather was a shipbuilder, 
whose father was a shipbuilder, would 
rather raise cucumbers than build 
ships. Mr. King, according to unim- 
peachable advices, has developed a 
strain of cucumbers which not only 
attain prodigious size but grow 
with such terrific vigor that a roller 
skate must be placed under each cu- 
cumber, else it be worn and mangled 
after being dragged over the ground 
by its lusty parent vine. This man 
King is a remarkable person. It was 
he, the story goes, who lost his watch 
overboard in 1928. In 1933, he claims, 
he was digging clams on the flats 
near Phippsburg, some miles down 
river from Bath, when he took up his 
watch with a rakeful of clams. The 
watch was running, and Barney ex- 
plains that a piece of seaweed, caught 
in the stem, wound up his watch on 
every ebb tide. 

Contributed by John F. Moore Jr., 
Bath, Maine 


Do you know how an old snuff box 
was passed to carry good luck with 
the passing? Hold it—unopened—in 
your left hand. Strike the cover with 
the right elbow, then with the knuck- 
les of the right hand. Then pass it, 
still in the left hand. 

That is why the cover of the very 
old ones is usually worn off in the 
middle. 

Contributed by Alice Cheney Ela, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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RST THE DEMOCRATS 
P LOWED UNDER COTTON, 
then they plowed under 
corn. Then wheat. And 
when election returns were coming it 
was fairly evident, even to Mr. James 
Hamilton, that they were very thor- 
oughly plowing under sunflowers. 

Everywhere. 

Everywhere, that is, except in Ver- 
mont and Maine. 

Yet not even in Maine was the en- 
dorsement of the Republican party as 
complete and as confident as in Ver- 
mont. For Maine had in other years 
bolted the banner of the pachyderm. 
Not so, Vermont. Ever since the days 
of the Civil War, through crises and 
panics, through revolts and reforms, 
the electoral votes of Vermont have 
been the sure and certain property of 


Republicans. 
Not even the “big stick” and 


“square deal” of Teddy Roosevelt in 
1912 could bludgeon Vermont out of 
its staid, straight adherence to that 
least imaginative of candidates, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. 

Today, when it seems as though 
Vermont might become a national 
park for the preservation of Republi- 
can wild life, the Vermont Republi- 
can seems far less concerned over the 
furore raised by his consistency than 
those in other states who are asking, 
“What is a Vermont Republican?” 

And, for that matter, “What is a 
Vermont Republican?” 

Friends of mine from elsewhere 
think of a Vermont Republican as a 
rara avis, akin to the dodo, the wom- 
bat, the ichthyornis or even the phil- 
lielou—secreting himself in the rocky 
fastnesses of his wooded hills and 
emerging only when a Snell, a Hamil- 
ton or other grand mogul of the 
GOParty trills his clarion notes with 
a political birdcaller. 

They think of him as a morose soul, 
stalking ever in the shadow of his 
stern and mirthless righteousness; 
wearing shroud for dinner * jacket, 
with a voice like the rusty grating of 
the hinges of a Democratic tomb. 

I think they must have a definite 
picture of him: tall and stooped, 
gaunt and spare, his blunt-toed dou- 
ble-tapped shoes dusty from roadside 
tramping; his black suitcoat hanging 
from his angular shoulders crazily as 
a giddy thought from the Ten Com- 
mandments; his watch chain like a 
bell rope and his eyes peering from 
their deep and craggy sockets, sharp 
and quick as foxes’. 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDLINGS 


By Leonard Morrison 


Yet a Vermont Republican is not 
a strange and fanciful beast. Nor is he 
a grim and joyless man. And stories 
of his feeding on Democratic children 
are probably exaggerated. 

But he is certain of definite things. 
Be he in Bennington or Highgate 
Center, Brattleboro or Derby Line, he 
has certain definite characteristics; 
certain standards; follows certain set 
precepts. 

James Curley, the bul-bul of Boston, 
could no more be Governor of Ver- 


mont than Joe E. Brown could be 
Shah of Persia. 
Warren Gameliel Harding for 


whom Vermont voted four to one for 
president, would have had about as 
much political success in Vermont as 
a peanut shucker at a corn husk. 

Why? 

Here is a part of the story. 

On the map, Vermont looks like a 
geographical wedge, prying apart 
New York and New Hampshire. His- 
torically that is exactly what she is. 
For only after Ethan and Ira Allen 
and their band of lusty cohorts had 
toured along the ridges and through 
the narrow valleys lashing the backs 
of recalcitrant Tories with supple 
beech branches (branding with the 
“beech seal” those rebels called it) was 
title to Vermont lands torn from the 
jealous grasp of New York and New 
Yorkers. 

There are mountain ranges 
flung lengthwise along the state, one 
near the New York border and the 
other, some forty miles to the east, 
near the New Hampshire border. The 
western range drains into the Hud- 
son. The eastern range feeds the Con- 
necticut. 

These ranges are not great cloud- 
smashing spectacles. They are sharp, 
broken hills, piled endlessly against 
each other, strewn with gargantuan 
carelessness in the general direction: 
north and south. 

Snuggled under these _hill-moun- 
tains and protected by them are scores 
of small valleys. The valleys are often 
not more than half a mile broad, 
crowded deep between marble or 
granite hills; but sometimes they 
achieve western spaciousness and get 
to be six or seven miles across. 
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Out of the grim severity of these 
jack-piled hills and the narrowed 
beauty of the valleys have come many 
strange and lovely things. Ninety odd 
years ago in Stratton, Daniel Webster 
spoke with passionate eloquence to a 
Whig convention of more than 50,000 
men and women who had come by 
horse and foot and ox-cart to hear 
him. 

Today the road to Stratton is so 
overgrown, so rough, so crowded by 
the forest on either side, a city driver 
would not dare to negotiate it. Strat- 
ton is dead. Only a great clearing re- 
mains in the forest, where the deer 
leave their tracks against the snow in 
winter and bears find a wealth of ber- 
ries to pick in summer, and near it a 
simple monument;—only these mark 
the site of the great convention and 
the greater speaker. 

Twenty miles away on the other 
side of the range is Wilmington. Here 
Brigham Young was born. And today, 
with Vermont directness a plain mar- 
ble slab stands on the site of his 
birthplace. The legend on the tablet 
says: 

Brigham Young 
Born 
On This Spot 
1801 
A Man of Much 
Courage 
And Splendid 
Equipment 

Only the valleys near Champlain 
and in those areas bordering the slow 
and regal Connecticut are in any sense 
rich. Elsewhere the earth is all but 
barren. The ground is stony. The 
grasses are wiry. Even the pastureland 
is filled with outcroppings of ledges. 

Yet against these unwelcoming 
slopes and along the erratic turbu- 
lence of these valley streams, farms 
cling today as they have for a century 
and a half. In spite of the sterility of 
the soil, spring freshets and autumn 
floods, Vermont is in 1936 what she 
was in 1796, primarily an agricultural 
state. 

.Where one’s personal fortunes are 
subject to the harsh dictates of an un- 
compromising geology, it is probably 
inevitable that one’s personal philos- 
ophy should develop into a stern and 
inflexible creed, 
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So it proves true that a Vermonter 
seeks in his government the things 
which he finds most necessary to his 
own existence. 

He demands honesty. Isolation does 
that. Even a weasel doesn’t lie to him- 
self. Alone for days at a time—even in 
this era of radio and knee action— 
because of the snow in winter, the 
freshets in spring and fall; he has 
more companionship with himself 
than an urban hustler can ever get. 
His contacts with himself are con- 
stant. He can do no double dealing 
there. His contacts with others are 
few and being restricted demand hon- 
esty there. He in turn demands of his 
government a similar degree of hon- 
esty. 

And in Vermont he has gotten it. 
One jail sentence against an ex-gov- 
ernor in 150 years is not a bad aver- 
age, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that the governor thus treated 
had done something for which a 
Tammany politician would have been 
promoted. Even in the law this spirit 
is reflected. A moral consideration 
will be held to support a contract in 
Vermont. This proposition, laid down 
many years ago in the case of Glass 
vs. Beach still finds favor with the 
courts of the state. Try that on your 
melodeon in New York and hear the 
shysters sing. 

The Vermonter seeks economy. 
Without it he personally would 
starve. With it, Vermont is today in 
better financial condition than any 
state in the Union. “Pay as you go” 
is not a potwalloping political proffer, 
it is a governmental fact. In 1918 
there wasn’t a mile of cement road- 
way in the state. Today there are ex- 
cellent roads ribbing the countryside. 
The towns built some. The state 
built more. And the state budget re- 
mains nearly balanced, while Green 
Mountain townships are seldom in 
serious financial trouble. 

Economy in state government is 
shown in the recovery made after the 
flood of 1927. Again this spring the 
tiny mountain streams became foam- 
ing furies and the great Connecticut, 
swelling to monster size, wreaked hav- 
oc on the eastern frontiers of the 
state. But so well had repairs and re- 
construction been done after the flood 
of ’27 that more water was carried off, 
with less damage this year than then. 
And by 1936 practically all the costs 
of the great flood had been taken care 
of. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 42] 
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PESSIMIST — OPTIMIST 
OR MELIORIST ? 


By George W. Emerson 


WU{T IS THE PREROGATIVE of the 
hy present generation to take 
-| delight in poking fun at 
the mid-Victorian age, its 
customs of dress, habits of thought 
and lack of nearly everything that 
makes the present such an interesting, 
cultured, progressive, hedonistic age 
in which to live. 

My boyhood days were spent in the 
beautiful town of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, in the late seventies, 
about the time that Plupy Shute was 
accumulating evidence that he after- 
wards published in his books showing 
—if not the utter depravity—at least 
the un-saint-like habits of the youth 
of that period. 

And what were some of the cus- 
toms and modes of life in those far- 
off days—those good old days of yore? 

First of all, there existed an implac- 
able feud between the town boys and 
the students of the Academy, result- 
ing, in the winter time, in almost 
daily snow ball fights and hockey 
games on the ice, in which hockey 
sticks were more often applied to an 
opponent’s shins and legs than to the 
puck. Rough and tumble it was, with 
no quarter given by either side. 

Hockey sticks were home-made, so 
to speak, as manufacturers had not 
begun to make them for profit, and 
separate us from our hard-earned 
money. The woods provided plenty of 
alder sticks with knobs on the end 
which served the double purpose of 
use in the game as well as being a 
formidable weapon of attack upon 
the anatomy of our opponents. 

As for skates, if boys today had to 
use the same kind, with an inverted 
screw sticking up in the heel of the 
skate which was turned round and 
round until the screw was firmly em- 
bedded in the heel of the shoe, with 
straps fastened around the foot and 
instep to hold them on, I doubt if 
so many would go skating. 

Club skates were a later improve- 
ment, to be superseded by shoe skates. 

However, all these modern im- 
provements have not facilitated the 
art of skating, itself, as it was a poor 
skater who could not skate backward 
as well as forward, executing the 
Dutch roll or circles with equal facil- 
ity either way, while cutting the 








grapevine and other fancy figures 
were the accomplishment of most of 
the boys. 

In watching boys of the present 
generation, apparently few can do 
what was common to nearly all at 
that time, although we will admit 
that professional skaters do now ex- 
cel. 

Football was not played much, but 
baseball was enjoyed by all, and a 
game of “scrub” was going on morn- 
ing, noon and night, while half holli- 
days were devoted to matches be- 
tween teams. 

Coasting, either with single sleds or 
double runners was a favorite sport. 
The coaster with a single sled would 
grasp the front end of the seat with 
the left hand, run a short distance to 
get a good start, then throw himself 
with his right hip on the sled, steer- 
ing it with his left foot projecting 
behind. 

Skiing was not in vogue, and luck- 
ily for most of us, if my son’s experi- 
ence at college is any criterion to go 
by. 

Dad received a bill for skis, twenty- 
three dollars, and a few more dollars 
for harnesses and other incidentals, 
and I forget how much the ski-pants 
and ski-shoes cost in addition, and oh 
yes, I omitted the ski-hose, the ski- 
cap, and the ski-sweater, and I don’t 
remember whether a ski-necktie, ski- 
underwear and ski night shirt (ex- 
cuse me—pajamas) were part of the 
outfit or not. 

At any rate, to properly equip him 
to trudge out to moose-cabin, cost 
more than was ever spent on his dad 





for skates, sleds, double runners, base- 
balls, bats, and all the paraphernalia 
incidental to sports of all kinds dur- 
ing his entire boyhood days. 

When I visited him later and saw 
the skis over in one corner of his 
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room, I looked to see if there were 
any silver trimmings on them, but 
there were none. 

When we parents carry our young 
hopefuls to High School in autos (dis- 
tance—one mile) the same distance 
we walked four times a day when we 
were their age, we realize how times 
have changed,—but how foolish and 
indulgent we are to do it. 

Propaganda, ballyhoo and _super- 
salesmen’s talk over the radio extol- 
ling the merits of Pearlmutter’s brand 
of potash in such enticing, convincing 
words that we immediately rush out 
and buy a ton of it, although we do 
not need it, came as a necessary evil, 
perhaps, with the wonderful inven- 
tion of the radio. 

To listen to lots of this advertising 
bunk, as we have to at times inter- 
spersed as it is in the programs, one 
is almost persuaded that life is not 
worth living if one doesn’t stock up 
immediately on their various wares. 
All these we were not inflicted with 
then. 

Nobody tried to regiment us, nor 
were our liberties threatened in any 
way, neither did everyone goose-step 
because others did. 

Non-comformity and 
thinking were in vogue. 

One realizes and appreciates the 
comfort, convenience and well-being 
that modern inventions have brought 
us. 

We would not do without some of 
them. Some are of double value, and 
some will prove a curse instead of a 
blessing. But on the whole, are we, as 
a people, any happier by reason of 
them? 

There were no movies, automo- 
biles, or radios, without which the 
youth of today wonder how we lived 
such narrow circumscribed lives; but 
simpler pleasures afforded us enter- 
tainment enough, without becoming 
blase, bored to death, and demanding 
a thrill every minute. 

Men’s hearts were not failing them 
for fear of what next was coming 
upon our country, or upon the 
world. 

Wars and rumors of wars distracted 
no one. 

How times have changed, and not 
for the better. 

One dislikes to be a pessimist, but 
to be an optimist is impossible for 
those who can vision the past in 
retrospect. 

The best one can do is to subscribe 
to being a rational meliorist in these 
times, which are so different. 
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BEYOND THE MOTOR CRASH 


THIS INTERESTING FEATURE TOUCHES UPON THE IMPORTANT 
P PROBLEM OF TRAFFIC CONTROL 


By Dr. Miller McClintock 


Dr. Miller is Director, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Harvard University 


HE SCARE-HEADS PROCLAIM: 
. |HEAD-ON CRASH 

7KILLS FIVE IN AU- 
= TOMOBILE — BUS 
RUNS OFF ROAD; EIGHT 
DEAD, TWELVE INJURED — 
CRASH IN NEW ENGLAND, 
TRUCK SMASHES SCHOOL 
BUS, THREE CHILDREN 
KILLED, TWENTY-TWO IN 
PANIC. And so the story goes. 

Immediately we visualize each 
tragic scene: the bleeding; the dead; 
the awe-struck crowds; the police 
cars; the clanging ambulance; then 
the gradual settling back to normal 
once the unfortunates involved have 
been taken away, and the wreckers 
have carted off the damaged vehicles. 

Let us not blink at the gruesome 
facts: the sooner we get over them 
the better. In the six New England 
States, fatalities due to motor vehicle 
mishaps in 1935 numbered 1857, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The Council gives the number of 
motor vehicles registered in each of 
the New England States in 1935, the 
number of deaths and the death rate 
per 10,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
consumed, as follows: 


Motor Death 
Vehicles Deaths Rate 





Connecticut 375,837 491 18.7 
Maine 181,165 214 18.7 
Massachusetts 785,090 827 14.2 
New Hampshire 117,154 125 17.4 
Rhode Island ...148,597 108 10.2 
Vermont 81,513 92 17.9 


That is bad enough. But now look 
at the other side of the picture. The 
New England States, it will be news 
to many, are among the safest in the 
country as regards motor accidents! 
Last year, the national rate was 22.8 
motor vehicles deaths per 10,000,000 
gallons of gasoline consumed. (The 
gasoline consumed is the best indica- 
tion of motor car use.) The New Eng- 
land States were among fourteen 
States in the nation which registered 
below 20! Seventeen States had rates 
of from 20 to 24, and the worst seven- 
teen States had rates of from 25 to 35. 

Not a bad record for the six Yan- 
kee States, at least in comparison with 
the majority of States. Yankees may 


derive consolation from that fact, if 
they want, but they may derive 
more pride from the work their states 
are doing to bring about further im- 
provement. For the tragic picture 
need not obscure the other, less spec- 
tacular, no doubt, but productive of 
good rather than ill. For, in a very 
real sense, every crash is an object 
lesson in the avoidance of future 
crashes; every smash-up starts a train 
of activity—of fact-finding, followed 
by analysis and ultimately by reme- 
dial work—destined to reduce the 
chances of death on the highway, to 
make motoring more pleasant, more 
expeditious, less hazardous. 

Beyond the crash come further ef- 
forts by police, the highway builder 
and engineer, the school teacher and 
the legislator—by the city, the State, 
the Federal Government—to make 
the world safer for pedestrian and 
motorist. In every well organized city, 
as soon as a crash has occurred in 
which someone has been badly in- 
jured or killed, trained motor sleuths 
—members of the accident investiga- 
tion squad of the Police Department 
—swing into action. They work swift- 
ly yet methodically. 

One of the first things they do is to 
make a sketch of the scene of the 
smash, indicating the positions of the 
cars, the exact place where the collis- 
ion took place and the existence of 
such fixed objects as lampposts, build- 
ings, billboards, etc. They measure 
the skid marks made on the pave- 
ment, the distance the cars traveled 
after the brakes were applied, the 
width of the street and the normal 
visibility of the locale. These points 
often prove of vital significance in 
court. 

They take numerous photographs. 
Then, with systematic patience and 
exactitude, they take note of the road 
surface, the condition of the vehicles, 
the weather and traffic conditions, 
and, as far as ascertainable, the con- 
dition of the drivers. Were they fa- 
tigued, intoxicated, nervous, feeble, 
young, or old? They test the steering 
gear, brakes, lights, horn and other 
parts of each car involved. 
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For this painstaking work they use 
the most accurate devices that mod- 
ern science can supply. With a decel- 
erometer they find out how quickly a 
car may be stopped; with a loadmeter 
they discover the maximum capacity 
a cruck can safely stand; with Tapely 
meters they measure maximum 
breaking force, and with a dynamom- 
eter, the power developed by the mo- 
tor. A host of other instruments are 
brought into play, together making 
up special testing equipment costing 
$4,000 or more. The instruments are 
checked periodically for accuracy 
against those of the Federal Bureau 
of Standards, and in addition, are 
checked at the police station head- 
quarters almost every morning. 

The men who compose the motor 
investigation squad are all specially 
chosen for good eyes, sharp mind and 
objective attitude, and undergo long 
training before they are considered fit 
for their delicate jobs. It is not their 
task to prosecute or convict anyone, 
but rather, by expert observation and 
analysis, to reconstruct the crash so 
that the judge and jury may have de- 
pendable facts on which to fix respon- 
sibility. 

Reasons for Good Record. 

What makes New England States, 
as well as some of its cities, such as 
Boston and Providence, freer from 
motor vehicle accidents than other 
states and cities? The question was 
put to Sidney J. Williams, Director of 
the Public Safety Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. His reply was 
as follows: 

“For this leadership I would assign 
as probable reasons (1) New England 
and other eastern states have, in gen- 
eral, a more settled concept of and 
respect for the traffic problem and 
the remedies that must be applied for 
its solution; (2) perhaps principally 
because they have practiced the ‘art’ 
of community administration longer, 
their city and state governments, in 
general, are more efficient. 

“As the traffic problem became 
acute it was recognized first in the 
more congested parts of the country. 
The New England states began to 
pass driver’s license laws shortly after 
1g00, much earlier than other sections 
of the country. In general, those laws 
and the administration of them in 
New England today are better than 
in other sections, except Maine, 
which still has a sub-standard driver’s 
license law. 

“Similarly, the traffic laws and the 
policing of streets and highways in 
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New England are better than in most 
other sections, especially in the three 
southern states, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. The oth- 
er three, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, are not quite so far ad- 
vanced, but are in pretty good shape 
because of the influence of their 
southern neighbors. These three 
states, having much smaller popula- 
tions, experience more ‘chance’ fluc- 
tuation from year to year. 

“As one result of the above, all 
New England states now have some 
sort of safety organization.” 

The replies of some of the New 
England States to the question of to 
what they owed their safety records 
are equally illuminating. 











TROPICAL MOON 
Le Baron COOKE 


Tus swollen globe, 
Saffron and drear, 
That I see 
Overwhelmingly near, 
Is not the moon 
I know and revere, 
Blossoming whitely, 
And distantly high, 
In a cool 
New England sky. 











Massachusetts credits safety educa- 
tion, enforcement and engineering; 
continual work on improvements in 
road design for main highways, such 
as the introduction of divided road- 
ways, grade separations and _ traffic 
circles; widening of highways, elimin- 
ation of dangerous curves, and the 
notification of drivers by signs or 
other means of existing hazards. The 
Commonwealth has made consider- 
able progress in standardizing traffic 
control regulations and signals in cit- 
ies and towns—a uniformity devoutly 
wished by every motorist in the coun- 
try. 

Connecticut attributes much of its 
success to the education of motorists 
and pedestrians. Under the leadership 
of Commissioner Connor of the 
Motor Vehicle Department, it is con- 
stantly trying to bring the problem 





of safety home to the people them- 
selves, declaring frankly that it is as 
much the public’s problem as one for 
the authorities, that each operator 
must realize his or her responsibility 
to drive with reasonable care. One of 
the most important actions is that 
taken by Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and other cities in training their po- 
lice departments in modern methods 
of traffic control. For this purpose 
these communities availed themselves 
of the services of Lieutenant Franklin 
M. Kreml, who as director of safety of 
the Police Department of Evanston, 
Illinois, put that city first in safety 
among cities of its size. Connecticut 
has found that drivers carry their 
careless driving habits with them; if 
the community in which they live has 
lax police supervision these drivers 
are careless wherever they drive—and 
vice versa. 

Rhode Island has achieved a 
remarkable reduction in its motor 
vehicle accidents since 1928 by em- 
phasizing the same elements as Mas- 
sachusetts — engineering, education 
and enforcement. The Legislature has 
cooperated by passing laws requiring 
reflectors on trucks and directional 
signals, and efforts have been made to 
enact laws requiring compulsory 
motor vehicle inspection. Providence 
has gained the distinction of having 
for the past three years won the Na- 
tional Safety Council award as the 
safest city of its size. The city has 
established a_ traffic bureau con- 
trolled by competent traffic engin- 
eers and has waged a relentless war 
against street accidents. 

New Hampshire in the first nine 
months reduced its fatal automobile 
accidents as compared with the same 
period of 1935 by the astounding pro- 
portion of 32%, which probably 
leads the record in all States. Mal- 
colm L. Wilkins, Director of Safety 
for the Motor Vehicle Department, 
does not believe that there is any one 
outstanding reason for this remark- 
able showing, but that it is the result 
of a concerted effort on the part of 
everyone concerned with _ traffic. 
Early in the spring of this year the 
New Hampshire Safety Council was 
formed and the effect of its work is 
becoming apparent. The State since 
1931 has had compulsory automobile 
inspection, and doubtless the two in- 
spections required yearly have aided 
the reduction of accidents and fatal- 
ities. Through the efforts of the com- 
mittee on enforcement of the council 
most of the cities have tightened up 
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their police regulations and the en- 
forcement of parking and speeding 
rules—which, again, has contributed 
toward New Hampshire’s fine safety 
record. 

States Improving Highways. 

Are the New England States satis- 
fied with their record and ready to 
rest upon their laurels? Every author- 
ity queried replied with a resounding 
No. Each declared, in substance, that 
its State was going ahead more inten- 
sively than ever to the limit of its 
economic capacity. That capacity 
through the WPA, PWA, and CCC 
works projects, in addition to regular 
Federal Aid allotments, has in recent 
years been greatly expanded. 

Specifically, here are some of the 
things the New England States are 
undertaking at present or planning 
to do in the future to provide greater 
safety on the highway. Massachusetts 
has in progress an extensive program 
for building 500 miles of sidewalks 
along some of the main highways in 
the State, a project being financed by 
State and Federal funds. This will 
eliminate a great many casualties 
among pedestrians who use the high- 
ways, and remove a source of con- 
stant worry to the motorist. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Public 
Works of the Commonwealth has ex- 
tended its system of accident records 
and analyses, making increasing use 
of accident reports to recommend im- 
provements of highways and installa- 
tions of traffic control devices. For 
1936 Massachusetts has appropriated 
more than $15,000,000 for highways, 
nearly twice as much as last year. 

New Hampshire will stress educa- 
tion even more than heretofore. The 
State Board of Education is planning 
to become more active in the teaching 
of highway safety in the _ public 
schools during the next school year. 
In a single year New Hampshire has 
devoted $6,500,000 to highway im- 
provements. 

Rhode Island plans further im- 
provements in her highway system 
made necessary by the increasing vol- 
ume of traffic. For the fiscal year 1936- 
1937 the smallest state will spend 
$1,800,000 for roads, and to this are 
to be added Federal grants estimated 
at $1,500,000. The other States are 
likewise busily engaged in highway 
improvements. 

The New England States, as can be 
seen, are ready to spend all they can 
to bring about still further reductions 
in the motor vehicle toll. 
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With the financial aid of the Fed- 
eral Government the New England 
States are going ahead with large- 
scale programs of work that not only 
relieve unemployment but improve 
and extend highways. Much of the 
expenditures are going toward elim- 
inating railroad grade crossings, one 
of the worst bugbears of the motor- 
ist. Under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of April 8, 1935, 
$200,000,000 was allocated among the 
48 states for highways and a similar 
amount for work at grade crossings. 
Under this program Vermont has 236 
projects completed or under construc- 
tion with Federal funds totalling 
$4,783,000; Maine, 423 projects cost- 
ing $8,245,000; Massachusetts, 97 pro- 
jects costing $12,782,000; New Hamp- 
shire, 131 projects costing $4,059,- 
000; Rhode Island, 72 projects cost- 
ing $4,655,000 and Connecticut, 81 
projects costing $5,139,000. 

And year after year, from the an- 
nual Federal Aid appropriation of 
$125,000,000, go various sums to these 
States, to be devoted, with the coop- 
eration of experts from the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, to the 
cause of better and safer roadways. 
New Methods of Traffic Control. 

Another line of attack on the acci- 
dent problem, less tangible but pro- 
ductive possibly of equally construc- 
tive results, was initiated by most of 
the New England States, when, in the 
Summer of 1936, they sent some of 
their police traffic officers to the first 
session of the New England Traffic 
Officers’ Training School at Harvard 
University. The effects of this study, 
in which police officers of fourteen 
States and g5, cities from the East and 
Midwest came together to discuss 
among themselves and to learn from 
the nation’s authorities the best meth- 
ods of traffic control, may well be of 
far-reaching value. 

Officers, taking the Harvard 
course, study the main causes of col- 
lisions between vehicles, of accidents 
to pedestrians and to school children. 
They delve into the reasons why some 
people drive from 100,000 to 600,000 
miles without a bent fender or receiv- 
ing a “ticket” for traffic violation, 
while others go year in and year out 
getting into trouble on the road and 
in the courts. They learn to apply the 
correct “cure” for different types of 
drivers—drivers who for some physi- 
cal or mental disability are unable to 
drive safely; drivers who are merely 


unskilled or ignorant, needing only 
proper training to become excellent 
and considerate operators; and driv- 
ers who are skilled enough, but need 
to be frightened, either by gory post- 
ers or by an enforcement of laws and 
fear of arrest, into wanting to drive 
safely. 

The officer student learns, from 
discussion and demonstration of driv- 
er tests, the cause of driver failures in 
emergencies, the characteristics of the 
poor, the average and the super- 
driver, and how the accident-prone 
driver may be discovered and dealt 
with. 

Of great practical importance, the 
traffic officer improves his strategy in 
handling motorists and pedestrians. 
He learns how to present the traffic 
problems of his community to its cit- 
izens in such a light as to enlist their 
active support instead of their antag- 
onism; to get across the idea that en- 
forcement of rules is for prevention, 
not persecution; to spread knowledge 
of new regulations and help the mo- 
torist in trouble. 

He becomes acquainted with en- 
gineering advances making for safer 
driving. He studies types of signs, 
signals and traffic markings and their 
best location, and the proper uses of 
such highway designs as underpasses, 
overpasses, by-passes, through-ways, 
center divisional islands, traffic circles 
and islands, guard rails and parking 
areas. He gets practical instruction in 
determining safe speeds for intersec- 
tions, curves and special areas, and 
studies the worst accident locations 
with a view to eliminating possible 


hazards there as well as on other 
streets and highways. 
In short, the officers taking the 


course prepare themselves to do bet- 
ter jobs in handling and controlling 
traffic and bringing about safer use 
of streets and highways by motorists 
and_ pedestrians. 

The New England States, despite a 
growing automobile population, are 
among the safest in the country. 
Police authorities and highway de- 
partments have done much to bring 
about this reduction, but they are not 
resting on their laurels—far from it. 
Aided by the National Government, 
they are going ahead with even more 
elaborate and progressive plans. And, 
with trained traffic officers, they are 


applying modern, scientifically 
worked out methods of traffic con- 
trol. 
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ft MOVE TO 
NW ENGLAND 


By Faith Baldwin 


AM NOT A YANKEE. I was 
born in New Rochelle, 
New York, my mother was 
)born in New York City, 
her mother in central New York State 
and her father in Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia. On my father’s side 
the earlier roots are in New England. 
My father himself was born in Foo- 
chow, China, his mother in Delaware, 
his father in New Jersey. But the first 
Baldwin ancestor was a gentleman 
named Dod who died in 1666, and 
the ancestral tablets show a long line 
of Halseys, Wards, Japps, Martins 
and Condits. The Condits settled in 
New Jersey but most of the others 
lived in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. One ancestor, Robert Treat, was 
Governor of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut for thirty years; he is buried, I 
believe, in Milford. So I have, I think, 
a right to return to the land of my 
people. 

I moved to New England for very 
simple reasons. I wanted to get my 
children out of cities and I wanted in 
my middle years to.have space in 
which to breath, land I could call my 
own, and a little peace. And when I 
was asked what I expected to find in 
this New England community, I ad- 
mit, I didn’t know. I hadn’t many 
ideas on the subject. I knew only that 
on a day last May when a member of 
my household said, “Let’s move to 
the country,” I said, “Let’s.” And by 
June 15th we had moved. 

Connecticut was selected less by 
reason of ancestral roots than because 
from this particular part of the state 
one may reach the city quickly if one 
must. As it happens I have been to 
town just twice since moving and 
doubt if I go half a dozen times in a 
year. I find that living in the country 
tends to discourage one with cities, 
even a city less than fifty miles away. 

Also Connecticut has great beauty. 
Is has the loveliest, lost roads and the 
most magnificent trees. Here where I 
live, the ridges march like armies. It 
has not the rugged grandeur of the 
nearby states... New Hampshire, 
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Vermont, Maine... but it has an or- 
dered wildness and great charm. And 
I have always loved it. 

We bought an old house and twen- 
ty acres of land with stone walls, 
cedars, oaks, elms, maples, bayberry 
bushes, junipers, and lots of poison 
ivy. We have a brook which one can 
jump across but it blazes with card- 
inal flowers as far as eye can see. We 
have flowers and birds—it has always 
been my dream to have blue birds on 
the lawn. This season we had pair on 
pair of them within hands’ reach. 
Perhaps that was why I moved to 
New England...to watch a bit of 
sky with wings flash across my vision, 
or that velvet capped flame which is 
the oriole! 

This piece of land has been lived 
on for many generations. Up until 
eight years ago it was in the same 
family. The house has been lived in 
too, for over a hundred years. Suc- 
ceeding generations have left their 
marks on it. I like that... my purist 
friends demand that I remove a tiny 
trace of gingerbread and _ other 
strictly non-colonial features. But I 
have no desire to live in a monument 
to the dead, but rather, a testimonial 
to the living. All I ask of a house is 
that it be pleasant to look on, com- 
fortable to live in, and that, in my 
own way I can make it my own. I 
find that I have affronted some criti- 
cal acquaintances by not combing 
antique shops for proper furnishing. 
I sit back and laugh. My furniture is 
of no period, some of it is old and 
very good and some is more or less 
modern, and all of it makes for com- 
fort. When I bought new things for 
this house I bought reproductions be- 
cause I liked the wood and the form. 
For no other reason. I would loathe 
living in a house in which I would 
develop an anxiety neurosis because 
of the carelessness of growing children 
or of domestic servants. I want chairs 
in which one can sit without terror. 

The house has been furnished in a 
way I believe to be suitable. I have 
used large modern hooked rugs up- 
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stairs and in the library. I have used 
plain tie-back ruffled cottage curtains 
on the second floor and very simple 
draperies downstairs. And if my crit- 
ics gasp when they come into a lib- 
rary which has books to the ceiling, 
big nondescript chairs, unobstrusive 
mahogany and a great many accessor- 
ies which came from China, I do not 
bother to explain to them that after 
all I have roots in China too, and 
that in the days of clipper ships the 
best of the Colonial houses went in 
for China in a large and entirely fit- 
ting way. 

For weeks and months I have lived 
in this house while it was modernized 
for comfort and all year ‘round liv- 
ing. Nothing beyond repair work was 
done to the exterior except repaint, 
add a small Colonial front terrace, 
and remove a stone terrace. 

We have been surrounded by work- 
men up until last month. At times we 
had forty of them at once. And it ap- 
pears this was not the thing to do. We 
should have done everything little by 
little and lovingly, and instead of 
modernizing we should have unmod- 
ernized. Meantime we could have 
frozen, baked, drowned or died, I 
suppose. And the raised eyebrows of 
my new friends were formidable 
when they learned that we had torn 
out a Dutch oven in the cellar—what 
on earth would I do with a Dutch 
oven?—removed ancient hand hewn 
timbers to replace them with the iron 
and steel of safety, and cemented a 
dirt floor and otherwise “ruined” 
this antiquity. 

Personally I prefer an old house to 
a new. I like atmosphere. But it must 
be tempered atmosphere. For atmos- 
phere’s sake I would not condemn 
healthy children to living in damp- 
ness and insecurity. I would not 
expose the luckless heads of tall 
boys to low ceilings, or the respir- 
atory organs and nervous systems 
of any of us to rattling windows 
and banging doors, draughts and rot- 
ten flooring, to say nothing of the un- 
certainty of ancient hardware. 
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It appears that I affronted some of 
my neighbors by removing a large 
barn. As a matter of fact, it was built 
in 1893, and I cannot believe it to be 
antique. I dare not believe it as 
I myself was born in that same 
year. It contained most of the 
accumulated dung of horses, cows and 
birds of all those years, it had prac- 
tically no roof, and was fashioned of 
lumber of an older period. So down 
it came. And I cannot see that we 
have impaired the landscape by re- 
moving an obstacle to our view, by 
making a sunken rose garden on the 
cow barn level—which was built into 
the side of a hill—and by otherwise 
endeavoring to remove a dangerous 
temptation from exploring children, 
as well as gratify the eyes. 

An ice house came down too, old 
wells were put out of commission, 
and an enormous wooden water wheel 
was consigned to limbo. Just why I 
should retain this object heaven alone 
knows. But I have been reproached 
for it. 

As for the community in which I 
live—a mile or so from the village—I 
like it and the people. But in the 
course of a few months I have discov- 
ered a number of things. I have 
learned that the Old Guard consists 
of those who can trace their ancestry 
a hundred years or more in the vil- 
lage itself, and have very little use for 
“outsiders”. But what is an outsider? 
I was told recently that the influx of 
outsiders to the community was re- 
sented by the natives. Yet the speaker 
had lived here but eight years and 
was not of native stock! 

A place of this sort, its roots deep 
in the New England tradition, yet so 
near the city that it becomes a mecca 
for city dwellers, seems to be divided 
into clans. The Old Guard, the 
“born” natives who have lived here 
less than a century or so; the people 
of moderate income who have moved 
here within the last twenty years; and 
the rank outsiders who have dared to 
buy land and settle down... and who 
incidentally have brought material 
prosperity to the countryside. Person- 
ally I cannot see that they have done 
much harm. Most of them live on 
places which range in size from a few 
acres to several hundred and _ they 
seem to be quiet and unspectacular. 
They pay taxes, support the schools 
and otherwise comport themselves as 
citizens should. 

There are also the summer people, 
and when they arrive, the prices soar. 
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Within a radius of ten square miles 
we have artists and writers, a dime a 
dozen. Not very far away there is a 
large settlement of them, mostly year 
rounders. Not a mile from me is an- 
other picturesque and publicized set- 
tlement, mostly of artists, many of 
whom come just for the summer. It 
has occurred to me more than once 
that my own community regards these 
as part of the picture and more or 
less “quaint” but not as “belonging”. 
I don’t know just where I come in. 
Half way between the two settle- 
ments; I am neither fish nor fry nor 
good red herring. 

There is snobbery here. There is 
social snobbery, and there is a snob- 
bery of birth, and one of money, and 
another which seems to be merely 
old-settler-consciousness. There are 
politics and intrigues, a so-called 
“foreign element”, although the for- 
eigners may have been born here, and 
many of them trace their earliest set- 
tler here to a period before the Civil 
War. There seems to be a young, 
gayer set, a country club set and a 
large commuters’ set. It is all a little 
confusing but in a sense is not at all 
alien, once one becomes acclimated. 
Because any community, city, subur- 
ban or country is essentially like this. 

Recently I have been introduced to 
half a dozen pleasant people some of 
whom moved here within the last 
couple of decades from nearby states 
or the middle west, and the introduc- 
tions have been prefaced by “She was 
a so and so,” or “He was this and 
that...’ The ancestral names and 
accomplishments figure largely. Or if 
not at the moment of introduction 
then prior to it... “I do want you to 
meet my friend Mrs. XYZ...she was 
a Hottentot of Virginia’. I fear that 
on more than one occasion I have 
lost my temper and my manners and 
demanded ...what difference does 
that make me?” 

My children will attend a private 
school, in which the parents of the 
pupils are actively interested. If I find 
them coming home and announcing 
that little Susie Whosit’s grandfather 
founded the state of Maryland or lit- 
tle Jimmy Gadjet’s daddy is a mil- 
lionaire, or lovely Sally Slipper’s ma- 
ma owns a thousand acres, sixty sad- 
dle horses and eight swimming pools 
—all varying degrees of snobbery—I 
shall yank them out of school quicker 
than eye can follow and send them to 
public schools. And if I learn that 
there they are shunning the children 
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A Yankee* 
has the 
Constructive 
Attitude 
toward the 
Community 


“It all seems so substantial!" A 
mid-western visitor to New Eng- 
land thus described her impres- 
sions after motoring through vil- 
lages, towns and cities of the New 
England states. 


Yankees were builders of com- 
munities. The town meeting plan 
of local government; the preval- 
ence of libraries, the high stand- 
ards of the schools—these are 
among the signs of Yankee-land 
which impress those who have 
lived in other sections of the 
United States. 


The development of First Na- 
tional Stores has been actuated by 
the traditionally constructive New 
England viewpoint. It is owned 
largely by people in the neighbor- 
hoods where stores are kept. Its 
payments for wages and for expen- 
ses of doing business go into the 
local streams of economic life. Its 
purchases comprise millions of dol- 
lars worth of the products of New 
England farms and factories. 


And First National Stores have 
been a constructive factor in the 
building up of real estate values 
and in the development of innum- 
erable new trading centers which 
have offered opportunity to all 
classes of business. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
STORES 


*Third in a series of advertise- 
ments especially prepared for the 
YANKEE Magazine, reflecting the 
intimate relation of First National 
Stores to the New England— 
Yankee tradition. 
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THIRD PRIZE CRACKER BARREL CONTEST 


How to Create a Better Understanding Between 
City People and Country People 


By Josephine Perkins 


ALTHOUGH COBBLESTONES ARE RATHER 
seT, and grassblades are sensitive when 
trodden on, under right conditions 
they do get on together and protect 
each other. 

Right here in New England I've 
been in the place of the cobblestone 
and of the grassblade. I am a Yankee 
and have had to make new homes in 
the city and in the country, and know 
whereof I speak. In both places I've 
noticed that there is nothing better 
to promote understanding and friend- 
liness than suffering together, work- 
ing together, gossiping together, play- 
ing together and, yes, praying togeth- 
er. Joining in these common experi- 
ences deepens the sense of brother- 
hood and sisterhood as nothing else 
can. Each learns something from the 
other. 

Crowded city streets and the urban 
custom of living in rather inaccessi- 
ble cubicles is nothing conducive to 
promoting understanding between 
strangers. Getting together for mu- 
tual understanding can be better at- 
tained in rural districts. 

The countryman of New England 
is perhaps more sensitive than those 
in other parts of the country. Often 
he has the mistaken notion that “city 
folks” look down on him, and so pre- 
fers to pursue his own ways in digni- 
fied “offishness”, never thinking that a 
city dweller might have an inferiority 
complex or something. 

The urbanite who comes to live or 
to summer in a rural community finds 
the game of getting together proceeds 
faster if he makes the first move. But 
he must be cautious and look for a 
natural opening along the lines of 
work, play, neighborly gossip, eating 
or joining in worship. Much depends 
on that first move! 

Worshipping together, is, perhaps, 
the finest and most subtle way to find 
common interests. The white church 
spire, rising above roofs and shade of 
trees is still the symbol of the town’s 
unifying force. It offers a wide varie- 
ty of contacts, not necessarily relig- 
ious. 

This bit of advice came to me from 
an unexpected source. A young wo- 
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man who had come from the city to 
model in a life class, in a college town, 
said: “When I’m in a new town I al- 
ways go to church and make pleasant 
acquaintances.” 

Coming from the city to live in a 
village in central Massachusetts, I 
broke the ice by asking if I might 
bring a cake for the church supper. I 
soon found myself interested in village 
affairs and people, and was made wel- 
come in the homes. 

In a Green Mountain town, a New 
York artist was entertained in our 
home. Speaking of “The Old Home- 
stead” which was popular at that 
time, he remarked, “but of course you 
haven’t seen it.” My Aunt had seen 
it in Chicago, and I in New York. 
Quoting from a poem, he tried to re- 
call the author. My Aunt suggested 
aname. “No, it was a Vermont poet, 
you wouldn’t know” he said loftily. 
“J. G. Saxe”, said my Aunt, who had 
been a Greek professor at Vassar. 
“Yes”, said the artist, apparently sur- 
prised that anyone in the Green 
Mountains was familiar with litera- 
ture. 

This spring while crossing a wide 
avenue in Washington, I had to wait 
for traffic in the middle of the street. 
Just while standing there I made the 
acquaintance of a young man and 
woman. In their delightful southern 
accent they told me they were brother 
and sister, told of interesting things 
to see in the city, and we parted at 
the curb with pleasant goodbyes. 

We Yankees don’t make advances to 
strangers so readily. Perhaps because 
we have grown up with people whose 
family and forebears we know all 
about, we are afraid to size up stran- 
gers and make new friends. 

As I nibble my last cracker, I would 
like to say: Let us Yankees realize 
that, whether from city or country, we 
are all made of the same stuff—trim- 
mings a little different, perhaps—and 
we are all on the way together—to the 
same place, we hope—and a smile and 
a helping hand will make the journey 
pleasanter for ourselves and others. 





we ~ 
This is your year > 


FOR A WINTER VACATION 
in NEW ENGLAND 


lf you're a wage-slave; ask your boss to let you 
split your usual summer vacation and take a week 
for skiing in New England. Imagine the fun, the 
adventure, the improvement in your skiing ability 
that will come from even one full week of skiing 
every day. Wonderful winter inns, warm farm- 
houses, and ski lodges crown days on snow-blanketed 
slopes with fireside cheer, delicious food, and sound 
slumber. /f you're mot a wage slave: scheme for 
two weeks, and bring the family. You can write 
your own ticket Three hundred miles of down 
mountain ski trails, ski tows to haul you up, 12,000 
miles of plowed highways, snow trains every week- 
end, hundreds of interesting places to tour and 
stay. Write us for a free list of New England win- 
ter sports facilities 


AN ALL-YEAR VACATIONLAND 
SPRING 





New England Council, 20 Providence Street 
Boston, Mass 


Please send me free copy of New England Winter 
Sports Facilities List (YAN-26) 


Name 


Address 
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Old Hens 


By Myron McINTIRE 


OW OFTEN HAVE YOU, have 
I, has anyone at all, gone 
down the street and 
—~) passed a couple of “old 
hens” jabbering as if some one’s life 
depended upon their uttermost 
speed? Perhaps they think that their 
rantings will save some one’s life; 
but I believe that to the casual ob- 
server these rantings are more often 
destructive than constructive. In fact 
some such “confidential chats” might 
amaze many people—not only amaze 
them but quite shock them. 

Do these confidential chats get un- 
der my skin? They fairly burn me up. 
When I see a couple of old biddies 
cackling as if they had laid an egg, 
and I know for a fact that all they 
could lay would be a corner-stone to 
a monument of discontent and hard 
feelings, I boil. I mean boil. Some day 
I feel that some “hen” may be slightly 
disturbed from her nest before she 
lays her egg of condemnation upon 
some innocent soul. 

When I was a very small boy, my 
father told me: “Son, if you can’t say 
anything good about anybody, don’t 
say anything.” I have always remem- 
bered that; and the older I grow, the 
better advice it appears to be. If you 
start looking for trouble, you most 
certainly will find it. Sometimes trou- 
ble will find you, no matter what you 
do to try to avoid it; but if you are 
half decent, there will be a good 
many friends always ready to help 
you out. If you start laying an egg of 
trouble at every street, it doesn’t seem 
to me that you would have many sur- 
plus friends. I am sure that you 
would feel the pangs of hunger for 
more than one day before I would 
open up my pocket-book and donate 
a sum for such a cause. 

Probably you wonder why I feel 
this way. Well, I have been the sub- 
ject of more than one of these pin- 
feather-picking bees. Many times I 
have felt that the cause of such atten- 
tion was entirely unfounded. I believe 
that a man should have the right to 
think as he pleases; but when it comes 
to giving vent to thoughts that are 
detrimental to a person or things in 
general, he has committed a crime far 
worse than walking up the street, half 
soused. Perhaps that isn’t a very good 
comparison, but I am in a frightful 
state of mind just at present, and that 
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is just as I feel. I certainly haven't 
consulted some old hen on the sub- 
ject. 

By now, if you haven't thrown 
this into the fireplace, you must 
think that I am wholly unprincipled, 
morally corrupt, and do not live up 
to my statements. I will argue this 
point with you. The above facts are 
the gospel truth, based upon careful 
research and much consideration. My 
purpose in writing them down is to 
relieve my mind at present, and pre- 
pare a foundation for further investi- 
gation. My only hope is that the 
future may abound with hens who lay 
eggs which will spit in the frying pan 
instead of spitting on everybody who 
is condemned unjustly in the eyes of 
unprincipled people. 


ay 


; 














Foster Trainer 


Old Crows 


By HENRY PEALE 





HERE ARE A GREAT MANY 
S)) PEOPLE, in small commun- 
¥ ities, who have nothing 
else to do but to mind 
someone else’s business, and spread 
gossip, which hurts the other fellow’s 
reputation. 

The peculiar part of it all is that 
they get willing listeners, who believe 
everything they hear and who go 
around town spreading the news and 
exaggerating stories. For instance, if 
“Sue Smith” is seen on the street talk- 
ing to a young man, it is all over 
town she is engaged to him. If she 
talks to someone else’s husband, it 
goes all over town that she’s a good 
friend of his, and when the news 
reaches the ears of his wife, out of 
jealousy, she says a lot of things that 
make life unpleasant for “Sue”. Then, 
when “Sue” leaves town, to go some- 


where else to work, and asks recom- 
mendation for a new place, someone 
in town writes in a terrible letter 
about her character, and she’s out of 
luck in getting a job...while there 
are many girls who go to work in the 
same place, let us say a large city con- 
cern, where these girls are recom- 
mended by people who never cared 
to pry into girls’ personal affairs. 

These girls, no doubt, are no better 
characters than “Sue”... but were 
more fortunate than she because they 
lived in places where people mind 
their own business and don’t take the 
authority to run down every one. 

Now I say you can’t judge the next 
fellow’s affairs, and neither can I, be- 
cause neither you nor I know the 
whole inside story. You have to go 
through his problems to understand 
them. 

Gossip is one of those phases of 
small town life that makes life un- 
pleasant for many people. If these 
gossips, trouble makers, and people 
who pry into other peoples’ affairs 
which they do not understand, would 
take up some other interest in life 
than gossip, and if they would learn 
to be sympathetic with their neigh- 
bors and helpful to them in their 
troubles, instead of running them 
down, life would be more pleasant 
and agreeable. 

This is not the only case which has 
come to my attention with regard to 
interference in personal affairs... in 
small towns. The same thing is done 
in business, banks, law offices... and 
other offices. Private business that 
should be kept confidential is very 
often told to parties that should not 
be concerned with the next fellow’s 
affairs. Very often, private affairs are 
discussed before an office full of 
strangers. This is often embarrassing 
to people who are there, but they 
can’t help it if the owners of business 
offices conduct their affairs that way 
...and these opinions are usually 
wrong, as repeated by those listeners, 
causing other people a lot of harm. 
There seems to be so little done 
quietly and in confidence in small 
places. 


Leonard Morrison, author of Sun- 
flower Seedlings, graduated from 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
1929. Then came five years of news- 
paper reporting. Came to Benning- 
ton, Vermont to stay six months— 
remained for life. 
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REAL DIARY OF A REAL GIRL 


Part 5: AUNT HEPSIE’S QUILTING PARTY 


By Edna Foss Page 


OW THAT I AM FIFTEEN 
and have my hair tied 
up with a black velvet 
ribbon instead of col- 
ored taffeta ribbons, and my skirts are 
down to the tops of my boots, Mother 
lets me go to quiltings with her. Aunt 
Hepsie had one last Wednesday after- 
noon and I mean to write about it. 

Father says we are on the edge (he 
says “verge’’) of a great change in the 
life and customs of people. He says 
that machines will take the place of 
hand work and women will gad about 
all day and sleep under linsey-woolsey 
blankets instead of nice old hand- 
made quilts. Father says a man who 
makes a pair of shoes is bound to be 
of more account than a man who cuts 
shoes all day. It is good to see some- 
thing grow under your hands and 
must be belittling to feel you are 
just one of a big number who start 
things. 

It was to be a two-quilt quilting so 
Mother carried a dozen old china 
cups and saucers and a dozen thin 
old teaspoons over to Aunt Hepsie’s. 

Father drove us over and when he 
took the basket of china out of the 
carriage he said to Mother, “Mighty 
foolish to be reminding Hepsibah 
that we have a heap of good old 
china. She'll likely as not will her 
pink lustre tea set to someone who 
she thinks needs it. Mary might just 
as well have it.” 

Mother told Father she wished his 
mind wasn’t always on somebody's 
china, their pine growth, or their old 
four-poster and Father said, “Prop- 
erty, whether real or personal, is 
something which every self-respecting 
person wants to possess, and the 
dawdlers don’t deserve a_ thing.” 
Mother said, “No fear---no one 
will ever accuse you of being a dawd- 
ler, that is sure.” 

Just then Aunt Hepsie stuck her 
head out of the pantry window and 
said, ‘““What’s that I hear! Has anyone 
ever accused my favorite nephew of 
dawdling!” Mother asked her if she 
could imagine anyone being such a 
poor judge of people. 

Father carried the basket of china 
in, saying to Aunt Hepsie, “Here are 
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a few pieces of pretty decent old 
china, just the sprig in bottom of the 
cup and a nosegay on the side kind of 
a pattern, nothing wonderful. Now, 
of course, your pink lustre set makes 
our stuff look ordinary.” Mother 
cleared her throat the way she does 
when she is peeved and Aunt Hepsie 
asked Father to be there about tea 
time and drink tea out of a pink lus- 
tre cup. Father said that such an in- 
vitation surely tempted him, for in his 
opinion pink lustre was just the hand- 
somest china ever made; but he had 
promised Jake Boody over to the 
Four Corners that he would be over 
to see his little piece of white pine— 
maybe there was more than Jake cal- 
culated on—never could tell very well 
until you'd walked a piece of growth 
and done a little counting of the big 
trees. Aunt Hepsie waved her finger 
at Father as she said, “A good trade in 
white pine from a lazy critter like 
Jake Boody is nothing to neglect for 
a cup of tea.” 

As Father left he called back to 
Aunt Hepsie, “Mind you, I will come 
over one of these days. That lustre 
china is—well, it’s a weakness of 
mine.” Mother looked very much as 
she does when Rhoda has burned a 
pan of cookies and Aunt Hepsie said, 
as Father drove out of the yard, “I 
have willed that china to you, Mary, 
but it won’t do your father any harm 
to keep angling for it. I like to keep 
a man in suspense—always did. We 
women have to go down into the 
valley and shadow of death to bring 
‘em into this world and it’s our busi- 
ness to take care of them after that. I 
know that suspense is the very salva- 
tion of a man’s soul. Mind now you 
don’t tell a soul, else he’ll hear of it, 
and I'll miss the fun of his ‘lection- 
eering over it.” 

We went into the house, and as 
Aunt Hepsie had everything in apple 
pie order we sat down and waited for 
folks to come. Seemed queer to be 
just sitting and doing nothing. 





The parson’s wife and Deacon Hop- 
kins’ wife came together, and when 
the parson’s wife saw two quilts in the 
frames she said, “My! Two quilts, 
why not two quiltings?” Miss Lane 
came in just in time to hear that and 
she went out to the pantry and said 
to Aunt Hepsie who was there mak- 
ing sure the cakes were all covered, 
“Just like a parson’s wife, ain’t it, 
now? Always on the lookout for a 
chance to eat away from home. She 
wants two quiltings. Did you ever!” 

The Ladies’ Aid members came in 
by twos and threes until twenty-four 
were gathered about the two quilts. 
One quilt was double wedding-ring 
pattern and when Miss Bean saw it 
she said, “Double wedding-ring! That 
reminds me, I heard yesterday that 
old Len Piper is going to get married 
again. But I guess Len never had no 
ring first time so won't be fussy about 
one now. Guess his first wife, she that 
was Hattie Lane from over Big Brook 
way, would rise in her grave and swat 
Len a good one if she could see the 
way Len’s carrying on, and she only 
dead less’n a year. He’s going to work 
and marry a city girl that never was 
taught to cook. Well! There’s them as 
do say Len’ll need a cradle before 
long. What is this world a-coming to!” 

Mother sighed then said, “Here we 
are all ready to go to quilting and no- 
one has said a word of prayer. Seems 
to me our work would go off better if 
we asked God to bless this gathering.” 

Old Mrs. Taylor said, “Land of 
mercy, I've been going to quiltings 
over sixty years and 7 never seen one 
opened by prayer.” 

The parson’s wife said she knew 
her dear husband would be delighted 
to know we were becoming more spir- 
itually minded. Aunt Hepsie said to 
Mother, “Mary Louise, I think you 
are the one to make that prayer. Let 
us all bow our heads.” Everyone ex- 
cept Miss Lane bowed her head. 
Mother said to God, “Dear Lord of 
mankind, we are here today to do 
some quilting and we would like to 
say to you that we want to keep our 
lives from idle gossip and our hearts 
from malicious thinking. Bless this 
group and send us to our homes bet- 
ter women because of these three or 
four happy and useful hours here. 
Keep our hearts and minds in the 
ways of peace and _ righteousness. 


*‘Many years ago in writing my diary I began using new names for people as they were 
mentioned. This has its advantage it seems to me. To think temporarily of a near relative 
under an assumed name somehow aids in the delineation of character.’,-—Edna Foss Page. 
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Amen.” That is as near as I can re- 
member it. It was pretty hard to get 
to talking after a prayer like that. 

Mrs. Meserve said, “Land sakes! I 
ain’t been humbled like that since 
old parson Whitcomb took me to task 
years and years ago for spreading 
news about a young girl.” 

Miss Lane said, “Nice day, ain’t it, 
but we'll likely have showers before 
night.” Aunt Hepsie struck up sing- 
ing There Shall Be Showers Of Bless- 
ings. 

Miss Lane sniffed a sniff that she 
keeps on hand for use when she wants 
to hurt somebody, then she said, “All 
we need is lights and the quilts put 
away and this would be a bona fide 
prayer meetin’.” “At this rate we 
won't get much quilting done,” said 
Toby Spiller’s wife. 

Aunt Hepsie stood up right be- 
tween the two quilting frames and 
said, “Here we are all friends and 
neighbors, let us see if we can’t be 
nice to one another. "Tisn’t the quilt- 
ing you'll do that I’m thinking of so 
much, it’s my aim to have you all en- 
joy yourselves.” 

Everybody took her threaded need- 
le just as Aunt Hepsie had set it in 
the square front of each chair and 
soon twenty-four squares were being 
quilted. Mrs. Peabody said she 
thought most likely I would have the 
quilts after Aunt Hepsie was through 
with them. Before anyone could ans- 
wer this Mrs. Meserve said, “My can- 
ary is shedding his feathers. What can 
I do about it—does anyone here 
know?” 

Old Mrs. Bullard said, with a 
chuckle, “I’d recommend mating. 
When a canary bird drops feathers 
and cows look longingly over pasture 
bars, it’s sure sign that Nature ‘tends 
‘em to increase and multiply.” 

Mother looked just the way she did 
when she had laryngitis, all pale and 
miserable. Mrs. Lunt coughed then 
began to tell us about a continued 
story she is reading. The leading char- 
acter in the story is one of those awful 
city men that rise from wretched pov- 
erty to wealth, go to the country, 
seduce a girl and then leave her to 
go and marry a rich society girl. The 
women seemed to think I did not 
know what the word “seduce” meant 
but I did, and I happened to know 
that all the seducing in this world was 
not done by city men. 

After we had heard all we cared to 
about the story Mrs. Yeaton said, 
“*Pears to me Bill Longee’s boy is 
traipsing around considerable of a lot 
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with that hired girl of Meaders’; they 
go buggy riding two nights out of 
every blessed week.” 

Mother said, “Speaking of a buggy 
reminds me—I saw Mrs. Eaton riding 
in a nice new buggy. I am so glad she 
has it. It surely is a beauty.” 

Miss Lane sniffed, in fact she near- 
ly snorted, then said, “John Eaton’s 
first wife never had a top buggy. But 
that’s just the way. A man’s first wife 
helps him to get his property together, 
then along comes number two and 
spends it like a wood-chopper at the 
end of the season. For a smooth, easy 
journey I'd take chances on being a 
second wife every time.” 

The women looked at one another 
as though they wanted to add some- 
thing to Miss Lane’s speech but didn’t 
quite dare. 

Mrs. Meserve evidently wanted to 
please Aunt Hepsie so she smiled and 
said, “I can see by the clock that it is 
after five o’clock and the sun setting 
fast beneath the western hills as the 
poet says, so why don’t we sing: 
Abide With Me, Fast Falls The Even- 
tide? 

Aunt Hepsie went to the organ and 
played for us to sing three verses. 

When the quilting was nearly 
done, Aunt Hepsie asked me to go to 
the kitchen with her, and we made 
four pots of tea and carried the cake 
and cookies into the dining room. 
The parson’s wife poured tea and the 
deacon’s wife passed the cups, while 
I passed the cakes. 

Everybody enjoyed the tea and 
most of the women wanted to gossip, 
but Mother had her upper lip way 
down over her teeth the way she does 
when things aren’t going in a way to 
suit her. Aunt Hepsie kept making 
pleats in her apron. Funny, but when 
one or two strong-minded women get 
to showing their feelings, the others 
kind of tame down. Father says a 
woman’s starched apron tells the 
story of her nerves. He has never seen 
a fidgety woman who could let alone 
of a stiffly starched apron. 

Several of the ladies swopped cook 
ing recipes and things were a little 
slow, just as they are sometimes at a 
church social. Aunt Hepsie started to 
make pleats in her apron but she 
dropped it just like it had been a hot 
potato and stood up and said, “Good 
Glory! This isn’t a funeral. Let’s get 
together and sing something a mite 
lively.” She went to the organ and 
played: ’Twas From Aunt Dinah’s 
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Sixty Odd: A Personal History, by 
Ruth Huntington Sessions (Stephen 
Daye, $3.50). 

Sixty odd years have passed since a 
little girl ran across the street, from 
her home at ninety-eight Boylston, to 
play in the Public Garden and to 
peer excitedly through the iron fence 
as the aristocracy rode up and down 
Beacon Street making their calls. The 
author depicts herself as a tense little 
figure, continually asking questions, 
with a love of importance, a passion 
for leadership, a social instinct, a viv- 
id imagination and a love of respon- 
sibility: a gallant figure. The student 
of social history will find much satis- 
faction in this volume. The chapter 
on the Congress of Women at Syra- 
cuse in 1875 is viewed through her 
adolescent enthusiasm. Her deep af- 
fection for Forty Acres, the farm at 
Hadley, and her childhood memories 
of the simplicity of living, with a few 
books and many friends, brings out 
the old-age tradition of neighborli- 
ness and makes a New England por- 
trait gallery. The beginnings of Smith 
College and the great curiosity at- 
tending it, the Consumer’s League, 
Woman’s Suffrage, her constant study 
of music here and in Europe, all this 
is traced down through the years with 
unaffectedness and a finely tempered 
sense of proportion. It contains sim- 
ple activities and offers a pattern of 
life, best exemplified by the name she 
bore while living at Henshaw House, 
Smith College, ‘““The Godmother of 
the Freshmen”. As the twilight shad- 
ows fall, she agrees with Havelock 
Ellis: ““The meaningless turmoil of 
the moment falls silent before the 
things which come out of the past.” 


Across Spoon River: An Autobiog- 
raphy of Edgar Lee Masters. (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $3.50). 


Although Mr. Masters was born in 
Kansas in 1869 he traces his mother’s 
forebears back to Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, where they settled in 1634. 
His mother’s brother was born, lived 
and died in Keene, New Hampshire. 
From the dust jacket of the biogra- 
phy, you glimpse a familiar scene, a 
covered bridge, but the river is not in 
New England. It is Spoon River 
made famous by the author’s Anthol- 
ogy. In this we find truth, tenderness 
and glorification. In this autobiog- 
raphy we find a love story, a hard luck 
story, a success story. These glimpses 
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of his life do not add luster to his 
name. Sections dealing with Powys, 
Dreiser and Lindsay and the birth 
of Spoon River are valuable as his- 
tory, but his eccentricities and love 
affairs could well have been left un- 
told. This, however, does not affect 
his importance as a poet, a position 
which is assured. 


GENERAL 


Handwrought Ancestors, by Mari- 
on Nicholl Rawson, (Dutton, $5). 


To the lover of interesting things 
made long ago, to the modern handi- 
craft worker who is trying to bring 
back the journeyman’s skill of ancient 
days and the tinkerin’ and ingenuity 
of our fathers, to these moderns, Mrs. 
Rawson has rendered a great service. 
As befits the writing about ancestors, 
she has done it in a leisurely manner. 
Details carried perfectly, a beauty of 
line and design make the book im- 
portant. One hundred and fifty pen 
drawings sketched by the author fur- 
ther embellish the volume. It was in 
some of the primitive shops men- 
tioned where the beginnings of 
American art were born. Mrs. Raw- 
son and others like her, who do pains- 
taking research into the past and re- 
lay that knowledge to posterity, de- 
serve a place in the Hall of Ameri- 
cana. 


Houses in America illustrated with 
180 pencil drawings, by Ethel Fay 
Robinson and Thomas P. Robinson, 
(Viking, $3). 

Does your house suit you? The 
Robinsons tell us “when you build a 
house, you make a record of yourself 
and experts in houses can tell by the 
house you live in what kind of a per- 
son you are”. The most important 
thing seems to be to adapt your house 
to the climate, to the location and 
materials to be used, and also to the 
experience of the builder. The auth- 
ors hurriedly take us from the year 


1000 down to the present day: from 
the Zuni Pueblos in New Mexico, 
through Florida to Dutch, German 
and English Colonial. Examples of 
the houses in New England, designed 
by Bulfinch, McIntyre and Benjamin 
are treated in detail. As a building 
boom is predicted this simply writ- 
ten and lavishly illustrated book 
should be timely. 


The Covered Bridge, by Cornelia 
Meigs. (Macmillan, $2). 


Miss Meigs knows and loves the 
Green Mountains and realizes that 
the covered bridge is fast becoming a 
symbol of the past. Although written 
for a ten-year-old, all collectors of cov- 
ered bridges folklore and, yes, all Ver- 
monters, will want a copy to pass on 
to their grandchildren. The tale 
moves forward as little Constance re- 
ceives her first glimpse of country life 
in the winter time. With deft strokes 
the author makes the grandmother 
and grandson radiate force and an 
inner grace as they teach the little 
girl her first rudiments in homemak- 
ing. There are no wasted descriptions 
of the neighbors, yet you know what 
they look like; the littlenesses and the 
generosities of these small town folk. 
The story of Ethan Allen is cleverly 


introduced. The author has shown. 


Vermont’s inheritance by giving a 
farmer these words, “Bless you, every- 
one in Vermont is a farmer. No one 
has ever come to Vermont who does 
not love the land.” 
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America Marches Past, by George 
Willard Bonte. (Appleton Century, 
$3.50). 

This is a pictorial review of Amer- 
ica through the Stone Age to the af- 
termath of the World War. Particu- 
larly interesting to New England is 
its early history. New and old pictures 
intermingle. Many old engravings are 
reproduced. As war is raging in Eur- 
ope and peace campaigns are being 
fostered in America one looks at this 
history of America and realizes again 
and again that even though it is a 
young country, bloodshed has attend- 
ed many of its great movements and 
its trail through the wilderness. 


Westward Bound on the Schooner 
Yankee, by Captain and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. (Norton, $3). 


The Yankee, (manned by young 
people who are eager for adventure) 
sails from Gloucester in Massachu- 
setts on a trip around the world. 
They explore little known haunts. 
Courage, fun and understanding min- 
gle with the ups and downs of their 
voyage. While an authentic sea book, 
it gives little nautical data. Real sea- 
men will miss it, but it is a grand nar- 
rative of the sea and a great story 
modestly told. 


This England, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. (Macmillan, $2.50). 


During an extended stay in Eng- 
land, after the completion of her two 
successful Maine novels, Mary Peters 
and Silas Crockett, this Smith College 
Professor of English again turns on 
her charm, wit and brilliance in writ- 
ing and gives us a picture of England 
as a New Englander sees it. Her des- 
cription of places and people will win 
her many new friends. 


Official National Survey Maps. 
New England. With descriptive 
Guide and Historical Notes. (Nation- 
al Survey Co., Chester, Vt., $3.90, de 
luxe, $4.90). 


No map has appeared upon the 
horizon as concise and compact as 
this. The signs are most complete, not 
only giving main and secondary high- 
ways but giving so-called unimport- 
ant roads, woodland and mountain 
trails, post offices, express and tele- 
graph offices, railway stations, public 
camp sites—in fact, everything you 
long to find in entering a town. It is 
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a far cry from the Blue Book of 1912 
which always took the whole family 
to interpret. To retrace one’s step 
was a frequent occurrence as a glance 
at the scenery would take us by the 
watering trough or the brick house 
on the right, where we should have 
turned. Every car owner who travels 
in New England should carry this 
book in his machine. 





SKIING 


Each year skiing grows more fascin- 
ating, and the many books on the 
subject will make it more popular 
than ever this winter. 

The American Ski Annual, edited 
by Professor N. L. Goodrich. (Steph- 
en Daye, 75C). 

Ski Tracks, edited by Charles and 
Percy Olton. (Morrow, $3). 

Skiing by Charles Proctor and R. 
R. Stephens. (Harcourt, Brace $3). 

Skiing Exercises by Margaret Mor- 
ris and Hans Falkner. (Greenberg, 
$2). 





A Place in the Country by Dwight 
Farnham. (Funk & Wagnalls $2.50) 


Nothing so well bespeaks the vital- 
ity and freshness of a book as the ease 
with which it sustains the interest. In 
a suburban manner Mr. Farnham 
has written a modest and entertain- 
ing biography of a garden, its birth, 
its early struggle for existence, and 
the climax of its coming-out party. 

A Connecticut farm, with its many 
out-buildings is salvaged and _ ulti- 
mately acquires an air of the “great 
estate”. His “poonkin” story, the 
visit of his next-door neighbor and 
his painting experiences with Tood- 
les, who happens to be his wife, and 
Mateel Howe Farnham, the popular 
novelist, are told with humorous 


quirks and turns as he shuffles his 
human material to lively use. As his 
joy in country life progresses, you dis- 
cover that this author has decided 
that there are but four months you 
can stay away from the country. From 
November to March you may risk it. 
To those who are “making” a place 
in the country it will prove most help- 
ful; those who love the out-of-doors, 
good stories and a glibness and facil- 
ity in story-telling, will find them- 
selves reading bright bits aloud to 
their family. 














SKATING 


Official Magazine of 


UNITED STATES 
FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


Contains news and 
illustrations on 
Figure Skating in 
United States, Canada 


and Foreign Countries 


Six Issues a Winter 
Subscription, Two Dollars 


Editors 
Theresa Weld Blanchard 
Richard L. Hapgood 
James L. Madden 
Olivia Stone 


236 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 























NELSON 
TOWN 
HALL 
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A Dancing Bargain for greenings and veterans 
8 SQUARE DANCES WITH FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


H apy HALE, Caller (Eastern States Exposition) 


$5 Couple - - - a saving of $1.40 


A Choice of 8 Saturdays: Nov. 28, Dec. 12, 26, 
31, Jan. 16, 30, Feb. 13, 20, 27 


oh wane to BETH TOLMAN 6vsuNn NH. 
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THAT’S 


A FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 





America’s first newspaper, the Bos- 
ton News Letter, was printed on a 
half sheet of foolscap. Brief chit-chat 
anent ship arrivals, sermons and dis- 
tinguished guests was carried in each 
number. The first issue of April, 
1704 boasted but one advertisement, 
the paper’s own. 


The legend that Hartford, Conn. 
housewives baked their famous elec- 
tion cakes to bribe voters, has been 
shown to be quite without founda- 
tion. Winners and losers alike enjoyed 
the delicacy, a cake which contained 
raisins soaked in brandy. 


“Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other’... 
but actually, General Garfield’s 
phrase, as originally uttered at a Wil- 
liams College dinner in 1872, did not 
contain the word “log”. What he 
really said was: “A pine bench with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it and 
me at the other is a good enough col- 
lege for me.” 


The nation’s first hospital for the 
insane was established at Worcester, 
Mass. in 1836 through the efforts of 
Horace Mann, renowned Bay State 
educator. 


Scargo Hill, in Dennis, Mass., is 
the highest point of land on all Cape 
Cod. Yet it is only 200 feet above sea 
level. 


A flat low-lying boulder on Rattle- 
snake Hill in what is known as “New 
Worcester”, Mass., bears a carved 
deed conveying the ten-acre plot in 
which it lies to God. The will of one 
Solomon Parsons, hermit-eccentric 
who gave the land to his Creator, was 
legalized according to Worcester’s 
man-made laws, through a friend, 
William G. Hall, “in consideration of 
$125”. The land is a bleak spot 
whereon Parsons built a stone tem- 
ple to find peace during his declin- 
ing years. His eccentricities brought 
the curious in droves, however, and 
the peace of his retreat was doubtful. 
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The Gray Wagons were manufac- 
tured early in the nineteenth century 
at Gray’s Corner, Wilton, N. H., by 
the Gray family. The wagons were 
fitted with very large wheels, that 
they might not become mired in the 
muddy roads of that day and age. 


One hundred years ago hardwood 
trees were bent so that a main limb 
might grow in the direction of a 
property line. Today such indications 
of forgotten property demarcations 
may often be found. 


Early Cape Cod cranberry pickers 
received the sum of one cent and a 
half per quart for their toil. 


One hundred and twenty-six years 
ago, a Portland, Me. ice dealer, David 
Robinson, made the first ice cream 
ever eaten in the Pine Tree State. It 
was served to General Lafayette on 
the occasion of his first visit to that 
city in 1810. 


Early settlers from Massachusetts, 
making their way along the coast of 
Maine in quest of a likely spot for 
habitation, came to a sheltered bay 
one Friday night and called it “Fri- 
day Cove”. Proceeding down the 


coast next day, they halted and’ 


named their stopping place “Satur- 
day Cove”. Again on Sunday they set 
out early and when it came time for 
morning worship, halted at yet an- 
other little inlet and christened it 
“Sunday Cove”. The three little har- 
bors, located between Camden and 
Belfast, have been known by these 
names ever since. 


One of the richest beryl mines in 
New England was the one, now idle, 
on the farm of F. H. C. Reynolds in 
South Royalston, Mass. 


The only Vermont turnpike to col- 
lect automobile tolls was the Peru 
Turnpike. This road was completed 
in 1816 and was not acquired by the 
town as a free road until 1917. 





In Colonial days, salmon, shad and 
aiewives came up Salmon Brook and 
the Merrimack and Nashua Rivers in 
such quantities that they were often 
obtained by the hundreds merely by 
clubbing. The Indian squaws would 
stand on the banks and clean the fish 
as fast as they were thrown to them 
by the clubbers. Since salmon were so 
plentiful, both Indians and white set- 
tlers scorned to eat shad or alewives, 
using them instead to fertilize their 
fields. 


Yankee cole slaw was the first 
American salad. 


The first lighthouse in America 
was erected by the Province of Massa- 
chusetts in 1716 on Little Brewster 
Island at the entrance to Boston 
Harbor. During the siege of Boston 
in 1775, it was badly damaged. Re- 
built in 1783, Boston Light is still in 
service. 


Treasure hunters, for two and a 
half centuries, have turned to Barre 
Falls, Mass., where a pot of gold was 
believed to have been buried by King 
Philip and his warriors after a pillag- 
ing expedition in 1675. The Indians 
called the spot “Laughing Waters”. 

Old records tell us that in 1816 
snow fell in Vermont during every 
month in the year. On June 8 of that 
year snow fell in all parts of the state, 
varying in depth from five to six 
inches. 














Bevieve It or Nort, Tuis 1s PostMas- 
TER FARLEY AND His Nine Monrtus 
OLp GRANDSON 

[Not a political advt., see page 38) 
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Real Diary of a Real Girl 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


Quilting Party I Was Seeing Nellie 
Home, and we all put in and sang 
to the top of our voices. 

When we had finished singing Miss 
Lane said, “Well, I never! We've sung 
hymns and a college song; the most 
mixed kind of a quilting party J ever 
heard tell of, if I do say so.” 

Aunt Hepsie started again to pleat 
her apron but stopped all of a sudden 
just like she found her nerves saying, 
“Be calm!” Then she looked out of 
her west window and saw the last 
glow of the setting sun and just like 
she was talking to herself said, “My! 
but this is a beautiful old world!” 

The parson’s wife said she must be 
getting home because it was prayer 
meeting night and her dear husband 
had to have an early supper. Aunt 
asked me to go down cellar and get a 
quart jar of plum preserve and four 
glasses of apple jell for the parson’s 
wife. It is a custom with us never to 
let the parson or his wife go home 
empty-handed. 

When everyone had left Mother 
and Aunt Hepsie sat down on the 
long sofa in the parlor a good deal 
the way folks sit when there has been 
a funeral. 

Before long Aunt Hepsie said, ‘I 
wonder if folks are the same the world 
over.” Then she opened the windows 
as she sang: Let The Blessed Sunshine 
In, although it was dusk. 

Pat came over to drive Mother and 
me home. Aunt Hepsie made fresh 
tea for him and gave him a huge 
wedge of her richest cake. Aunt Hep- 
sibah is like that, an awfully good 
woman who sees the good in every- 
body, so of course she'd see it in our 
Pat. J call Pat a gentleman in over- 
alls. On the way home Pat said, 
“Don’t suppose you heard any news, 
not with that Miss Lane there.” 

Mother told him we sang hymns 
and I told him we sang the quilting 
song. Pat laughed and just flicked the 
tip of the whip on Billie’s back just 
like there was a fly there. Then in a 
sort of half whisper, as though he 
didn’t want to be rude, he said, “You 
sure have had a veering party.” 

Mother paid no attention, but I 
said, “Veering!” and Pat said, “Yes, 
that’s what we say about the weather- 
vane when it points first northwest 
then southeast. Winds ain’t the only 
veering things.” 
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At supper I told Father about the 
party and what Pat had called it. 
Father said, “Trust Pat to call a thing 
by its right name every time. By the 
way, I hope no one broke any of that 
pink lustre set. Something funny 
about it—but I crave that set of 
china.” 

Just to tease him, I asked, “What 
would you say if you knew that Aunt 
Hepsibah had willed it to be sold af- 
ter her death, and the money sent to 
Africa or Borneo to buy pink flannel 
pants for the poor children?” 

Father looked over the tops of his 
glasses as he said, “I'd say Hepsibah 
was crazy. More than that, I'd say I 
hoped she'd never need shirts or pants 
of any kind in the next world.” 

Mother sang one verse of Shall We 
Meet Beyond The River Where 
Bright Angel Feet Have Trod? Father 
joined in on the chorus then said, 
“Yes you married a real honest-to-God 
heathen.” 

Mother looked at him as she would 
look at a child who had fallen and cut 
his knee. Father just looked at her too 
and after a while he said, “No doubt 
about it, you married beneath you, 
Mary Louise.” 

After I had said my prayers and 
thanked God for guiding Aunt Hep- 
sibah to give me her lovely pink lus- 
tre set, I could hear Father and 
Mother talking. Mother says that 
listening is wicked but I took a chance 
on God's forgiving me and listened. 

Mother was saying, “As long as you 
have the breath of life in your body 
don’t you ever, ever say another word 
about that pink lustre set.” 

Then Father swore, and it seemed 
like he was a long ways from being 
one of the biggest tax payers, the vil- 
lage Squire and a few other things. 
But I reckon paying taxes doesn’t do 
much for a man after all. 

After it seemed as though they had 
gone to sleep, Father said that Hell 
was too cool and cosy for any woman 
who would deliberately let china like 
that go out of the family. 

I didn’t think God would want me 
to deceive Father like that so I called 
out, “Father, I was only teasing. The 
pink lustre isn’t going to buy pink 
pants.” 

Well, I guess the Devil does let us 
down every time just as Mother says. 
I was punished, and I have to buy a 
new hairbrush for Mother besides. 


Here’s a 


WINTER VACATION 


with a 


New Hampshire offers you 200 
miles of wooded ski trails with snow 
for skiing all winter; sunny, open 
slopes; more than 2,000 miles of 
scenic highway kept open for 
tourists all winter; snow trains; 
winter carnivals and races; snow 
shoeing and skating; intimate, cozy 
inns, farm homes, and camps. 


IT’S FREE! May we send you a 

e winter touring map 
with complete information on ski trails? 
Thirty thousand people used them last 
year. The new folder is even better. Use 
the coupon today. 


P 
. 

. 7 . 

« New Hamesuire Strate Piawnine & 
: Devetopment Commission 
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s 59Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Alan Devoe 
Gladys Hasty Carroll 
Phil E. Church 


Esther Morgan McCullough 


Eliot Kays Stone 
Henry W. Lawrence 
Charles Mitchell Dodge 
George Abbe 
Harriett Donlevy 


Howard P. Nash, Jr. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS 
MAKING GOOD IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


No. 10 
Professor F. E. Austin 


=\NTS—PESTS TO MOST OF US 
»2|—are the basis of New 
~~ England’s most unique in- 
= dustry. Mr. F. E. Austin, 
retired professor of Thayer School at 
Dartmouth, has established a plant 
where he builds “Ant Palaces” which 
enable you to watch on your living 
room table the private life—a highly 
developed technocracy!—of the ant. 

Gold fish had their day, tropical 
fish have had their lives laid bare, and 
now the ant lives under glass for the 
enjoyment and study of a curious 
generation. 

About ten years ago Prof. Austin 
retired from Thayer School and then, 
owing to the stock market crash, was 
obliged to look about for a livelihood. 
He found it necessary to sell his car 
but he kept his garage as a meeting 
place for a group of boys known as 
the Lincoln Club. One of the mem- 
bers of the club expressed curiosity 
concerning the ways of ants. 

Prof. Austin suggested that the boy 
cut a cross section through an ant hill 
and observe the ants in their natural 
haunts. The next day the boy report- 
ed little success as the tunnels dug by 
the ants had fallen in, obstructing his 
view. 

That night Prof. Austin obtained 
little sleep as he thought over various 
means of solving what was a big 
problem to this curious boy. “Why 
couldn’t ants be placed under glass, 
as are gold fish and tropical fish,” he 
asked himself. 

The next morning he built a wood- 
en frame which held two pieces of 
glass upright about an inch apart. 
Between these two pieces of glass he 
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placed some of the soil in which ants 
were found to live and a few ants as 
well. 

Within an hour Prof. Austin was 
surprised to find that the ants had 
quickly become accustomed to their 
new home and could be seen at work 
tunnelling through the soil in the 
glass enclosed frame. 

Not only did this solve the mystery 
for the boy but eventually Prof. Aus- 
tin’s financial problem. 

Everyone who saw the ants at work 
became interested in the outfit. Prof. 
Austin, at first, built a few and gave 
them to his friends. Within a short 
time he was beseiged with orders for 
the Ant Palaces as they became 
known. 

These orders came from all classes 
of people. Schools and colleges or- 
dered them for their biology depart- 
ments, others were ordered for hos- 
pital patients, and others found their 
way into private homes and business 
offices. 





Two New York publishing execu- 
tives became interested in the project, 
and on visiting the Hanover work- 
shop, which had once been Prof. Aus- 
tin’s garage, their wives became so 
enthusiastic that they took over the 
New York distributorship. A small 
news item was run in the columns of 
their publication, The New Yorker, 
and immediately business was rush- 
ing at the Austin “factory”. 

Orchestra leader Eddy Duchin be- 
came an Ant Palace fan. So did J. P. 
Morgan’s son Henry, ‘Admiral Byrd, 
and others. Vic Moran who put 
Monopoly over is so interested in the 
ant structures that he has designed an 
ant village for Prof. Austin to build. 

When the Ant Palace business in- 
creased to the point that Prof. Austin 
could not handle it himself he decid- 
ed to share his good fortune with 
other people of his section who need- 
ed work. Half a dozen home work- 
shops have been set up to produce the 
wooden frames for the ant outfits. 

Prof. Austin has discovered many 
interesting things about ants. In the 
first place, visitors frequently ask why 
he does not breed ants instead of 
counting on boys to collect them. To 
the Professor the answer is easy. He 
has found that ants will not breed 
except when forty feet or more in the 
air. This may seem strange to the per- 
son lacking a knowledge of ants, but 
as Prof. Austin points out, it is na- 
ture’s way of assuring strength in the 
parent ants. 

He has also found that the female 
ant is at liberty to reproduce either 
males or females at will, that a drop 
of honey is sufficient food for an Ant 
Palace for a week, that ants are blind, 
and the fact that they detest the hu- 
man breath is responsible for their 
going to work at once when a whistle 
on one of his outfits known as the 
Antville Coal Mine is blown. It is 
not the whistle, but the entrance of 
the human breath, that starts the ants 
rushing down through the miniature 
shaft to dig into the sub-surface soil. 
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ANTIQUES 


By WALTER FRENCH 





opAY I SALUTE THE STATE 
oF RHopE IsLANp, where, 
in Newport, about 1760, 
one John Goddard 
brought into being the Block-Front 
design of Furniture. This Goddard 
furniture is probably the finest Amer- 
ican furniture of the period, in the 
intrinsic qualities of appropriate use 
of material and simplicity and hon- 
esty of design. It is the most sought 
after by discriminatory collectors. 

The construction of the drawer 
fronts is worthy of note, for in most 
instances, they were cut and carved 
from one piece of wood. Pieces of a 
later date, and made in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, were applied; that is, 
glued on. 

Goddard's block-front treatment is 
applied to chests of drawers, knee- 
hobe desks and secretaries, and a few 
clocks have been found with block- 
fronts. 

While I am certain that the block- 
front design of furniture is original to 
Rhode Island, I must make one quali- 
fication as to the actual maker of 
these pieces. It is generally believed 
that John Goddard was the creator, 
but in the same period John Town- 
send (also of Newport) worked in the 
same style and manner. 

The story is told that the four 
Brown Brothers; Joseph, Moses, Nich- 
olas, and John whose names are per- 
petuated with Brown University, each 
owned a secretary of this type and 
that all four pieces were made by a 
Newport cabinet maker during the 
later part of the 18th century. Since 
the pieces were unlabelled, the maker 
was unknown. 

Some able writers on things an- 
tique have devoted much time and 
thought to Goddard versus Town- 
send and in one or two instances, the 
names of those two cabinet makers 
have been found on certain pieces 
written in pencil. The search still goes 
on but all are agreed however that 
block-front secretaries are original to 


the State of Rhode Island. 
* . 





In answer to the Castleton, Ver- 
mont inquirer who signs as “Only a 
Beginner” .... 
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Beatriz Thorne 


Philadelphia was the birthplace of 
the American Windsor Chair. There 
is documentary evidence that the 
Dutch form of center stretcher used in 
the oldest Philadelphia Windsors is 
proof of their early date and of Phila- 
delphia priority in making them. 

* * . 


Hitchcock chairs were made in 
Hitchcockville, Township of Bark- 
hamsted, Connecticut. They made 
their first appearance around 1818 
and were made from that date to 
1880. The later types were somewhat 
inferior to the old, thus the term so 
often applied to these chairs; Hitch- 
cock type. 

* . * 


To your last question—“What is a 
sign or proof of genuine aged wood in 
a so-called antique?” First let me state 
I do not wish to be qualified as an 
expert. I am too mindful of a recent 
court trial where our Sir Joseph 
passed judgment on an “Old Master”. 
—The result—a be-wildered jury and 
the coined phrase .. . “When is an ex- 
pert an expert”. 

Old wood has, plus a patina, a 
“feel”. If it is suspected as new and is 
an added part to a table or chair, look 
at the point of joining. If old it is 
smooth and blends in with the whole 
—if new, the corners are usually sharp 
and rough and all the sandpaper and 
elbow grease in the world will not put 
in it the natural scars and patina 
placed there by years of constant use. 
As in criminology, there is no “per- 
fect crime”. 





| UNDER 
/ CODERS 


Blankets of warmth to 
assure restful slumber 


' 
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Soft, fluffy blankets which are warm 
because they are made of All Wool 
and Mohair. In attractive shades of 
green, peach, rose, light blue, copen, 
lavender and camel. Weigh on an 
average of 334 pounds—bound, with 
| tailored edges, in satin ribbon. 72 x 





84 inches. 


| $6.75 each 





Samples of bed blankets and materi- 
als sent on request. Mail orders filled. 


| Store open daily, including Saturday, 
| 8:00 A. M. — 5:30 P. M. 
| 
| 


CThe MILL STORE 
FAULKTIER & COLONY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


219 
West 
Street 


Keene 
New 
Hampshire 














FLANNELS 
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WINCHESTER 
DRESSES - - $19.75 


Designed for Misses... Fashioned for Wo 
men... “Winchester Design’’ dresses lend 
that elusive spirit of youthfulness so seldom 
found by smart women requiring sizes 36 
to 44 or 16% to 24%. 


Two designers are responsible for ‘“Winches- 
ter Design’’ fashions, one a specialist in 
misses’ frocks—-the other an authority on 
women’s clothes. That's the secret of ““Win- 
chester Design” individuality! 


The superb quality crepe, the dainty lace 
yoke effects, the unique hemline treatments, 
the cut-out embroidered scallops and rich 
rhinestone clips... they all distinguish the 
mode in its merriest mood. You'll simply 
adore them. Write or call and see us. 


bi 


| WINCHESTER l 


wear fr 


1310 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
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BREAKING THE ROADS 


IT ONLY TAKES A FEW HOURS TO FILL UP A COUNTRY ROAD... 
BUT BOY...IT TAKES A PATRICK HENRY TO GET IT DUG 


OUT AGAIN. 


.- SOMETIMES 


By Deborah Whitaker 


Mrs. Whitaker writes us that she has never been a war 
correspondent nor a missionary’s wife in China. She 
does, however, collect wallpaper, white lilacs, broiled 


lobsters, and milk glass. . 


publishers such as_ the 


.and checks from various 
Crowell Company... and 


YANKEE. 


OPHY ‘TAGG COULDN’T HELP 
but grin as she lifted the re- 
ceiver. This would be 
someone else complaining 
that the drifts were THAT high and 
they simply must get to Boston in the 
morning and when, if ever, would 
the snow plow get around. 

“Hello?” It was G. Allayre Pye 
(Georgie Porgie to the countryside); 
he was letting Sophia know that he 
expected civil answers and what the 
hell was the road agent doing any- 
how—toasting his shins beside some- 
body’s stove? Sophia giggled as she 
stood dangling the receiver waiting 
for Georgie to run down. He talks like 
I was the wife of a street cleaner, in- 
stead of the wife of a Road Agent. 

“I'm a Tax Payer, I am...” 
(you're darned tootin’, and do you 
think I'd still be swinging this re- 
ceiver waiting for you to cool off if I 
didn’t think you were going to take 
out your residence next spring? A 
vote’s a vote, old pie-face.) “I demand 
that my road be plowed out before 
the Simpkins’—what do they need of 
a road anyhow. There'll be legislation 
some fine day that keeps people like 
them off the back roads. I'll bet my 
taxes are as much as the valuation of 
their whole place and look at the 
service I get!” 

A lot of good it'll do you to chin 
me about it, Georgie. Why doesn’t 
the old fool go to the selectmen or 
the road agent—but that’s Georgie 
Porgie for you, blowing up his secre- 
tary or his chauffeur or any minor 
person for his own fault. Why’n tun- 
ket he ever bought the old Gosling 
place, way up back on the hill, was 
more than Sophia could figure out. 

“Mr. Pye, Wallace said when he 
started out this morning that he 
would get you plowed out if it was 
the last thing he did. (Ha ha, that 
was a good one!) He only got two 
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hours sleep last night and he’s been 
out since five this morning. They've 
had some trouble with the plow— 
they’re using one truck to push the 
other now—this has been a terrible 
storm, hasn’t it?” 

“The worst in years. Did you get 
the radio, Mrs. Tagg? Boston is traffic 
bound—cars covered up right where 
the owners parked them by the curb. 
Terrible storm.” 

“Well Mr. Pye, I guess we're pretty 
fortunate up here in the country 
after all, and you can be sure, Wal- 
lace will see to it that you’re plowed 
out just the first minute he can get to 
> 

“Well, I suppose they are doing the 
best they can. Where do the boys eat 
anyhow?” (Now Georgie, you're go- 
ing soft!) 

“Wallace telephoned me from the 
Tavern that the gang were getting a 
hot dinner there in the kitchen but I 
don’t know what they'll do about sup- 
per—it’s too cold to take it with 
them.” She heard G. Allayre Pye turn 





from the telephone to yell to some- 
one in back of him ‘Got plenty of 
coffee—soup?” 

“Say, listen Mrs. Tagg, I want you 
to tell your husband that when he 
gets around to my place there'll be 
soup and coffee for all the boys.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pye, that’s too much, 
really—there’s quite a crowd you 
know.” (Soft soap.) 

“That's all right—the more the 
merrier . . . ” and Sophia heard her 
husband stamp onto the porch! She 
hung up somehow—said something 
was boiling over and rushed to the 
door. 

“Truck’s broke. Plow’s broke.” 

Wallace Tagg kicked the snow 
from his legs and reached for the 
broom to brush his breeches. His face 
was as red as his sweater and his eyes 
were blood shot and fatigue ringed. 
He had been driving a bucking truck 
for twenty-six hours with only two 
hours sleep, and the worst of it was 
that they weren’t getting anywhere. 
The main road was out, but no one 
in his town lived on it so what good 
was it. Drifts fourteen feet high over 
the Stead road. Thirty men to shovel 
up a hill and two trucks behind a 
plow to push down a hill. That was 
snow, boy. There was a thrill in it 
though. It was like fire or wine. It 
went to your head. ... Now you take a 
miserable little storm, wet and cling- 
ing, and breaking the roads would 
have been drudgery—a pain in the 
neck. But this was grand! He was 
furious that the truck had delayed 
him. As for the plow—he could have 
told the selectmen when they bought 
it that it would never stand up. This 
breaking the roads was sport! Sport! 

And speaking of sport, he must tell 
Sophia... 
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“Twenty-five cents for a baked bean 
dinner at the Tavern. Some feed too, 
pickles and brown bread and every- 
thing. All thirty of us ate at the big 
table in the kitchen. Just an accom- 
modation to us. We must go over and 
have the dollar and a halfer some 
Sunday. They're making money. All 
these city people up here for the 
week-end and they can’t get back and 
are they having fun. I told them that 
they could get in town as far as, say 
Lexington, but they said they'd rath- 
er stay where they know where 
they’re at.” 

“What'd they have on?” 

“Oh, you got me. Some of them 
looked real tough—hadn’t shaved or 
anything. And some were so dressy— 
all shaded greens or tans. And say, 
you ought to have smelled some of 
those fur parkas that were drying out 
over the kitchen stove.” 

“Speaking about kitchen stoves, I 
expect Georgie Porgie is telling some 
vassal or other to put on thirty gal- 
lons of coffee and a hundred ditto 
of soup for the hungry boys, begin- 
ning this very minute.” 

“What got next to him?” 

“Me.” 

“Well, call him up and tell him the 
deal is off. The truck’s broke down, 
the plow is bent and the men are 
dead.” 

“Tell him yourself.” 

“Let it slide, he'll call back pretty 
soon. 

“What did they say?” 

“Who?” 

“The Tavern people, of course.” 

“Well, one man wanted to know 
what I used on my skis and I told him 
bees wax and he went off into—say 
what the sports stores can’t sell those 
fellows I don’t know.” 

“Now, now,—what else did they 
say?” 

“Oh they were all excited about the 
biggest storm of the century, and 
‘wasn’t it just simply superb that they 
were caught out in this simply sub- 
lime tempest’ and they wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything.” 

“Well, what else?” Sophy resented 
her snow boundness even while she 
reveled in it. She hated it that Wal- 
lace should have outside contacts, 
news, and she have nothing to con- 
tribute except perhaps some over- 
heard telephone conversation. But 
someone had to stay home and wood 
up the fires. “They work at a good 
time, don’t they?” 

“Yeah. Want to hear about their 
bridge scores? The dame with the one 
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hairpin bun on top—why people have 
to let their hair down in the coun- 
try is beyond me—finessed in the 
wrong spot and her partner wasn’t 
speaking to her, but she was his 
mother-in-law anyhow.” 

“Whoever heard of a mother-in-law 
on a winter weekend!” 

“Well, she looked like his mother- 
in-law.” 

“Liar. But what are we going to do 
about Georgie Porgie Puddin’ an’ 
Pye. He'll be wild.” 

“Sophy, call him up, and tell him 
that I will personally shovel him out 
with my own little shoved. Tell him 
that I will drink all the coffee and 
put on some more soup. But right 
now, tell him that I want to go to 
sleep somewhere.” 

“He’s going to take out his resi- 
dence before town meeting.” Sophia 
frowned upon vote buying, bribing, 
graft and such, but you never could 
tell when a vote would be needed and 
being a road agent fitted in very nice- 
ly with her husband’s orcharding. 

Ring three one. “That’s him. You 
go.”” Sophy glared at her husband. 
“What manner of road agent are 
you? 

“Go yourself, you started this and 
I'm dead tired.” Sophia lifted the re- 
ceiver. 








“PROFILE” 
SKI 
WEAR 


Exclusive designs 
for active skier or 
spectator — man, 
woman, or child. 
Yankee made with 
expert knowledge of 
the  skier's 
Ski suits, parkas, 
mackinaws, etc. 


needs. 


in melton gabar- 
dine, and other 
selected fabrics. 
See the Duo- 
Parka, of Byrd 
or Airplane 
Cloth, with con- 
cealed hood. 





Write us for folder and 


name of nearest dealer. 
CARTERS Ca (mPaNny 
Be 


In the heart of the ski country 


LEBANON, N. H. 

















Each one of the six Cobb Inns provides 
different accommodations at differing 
rates—but the same traditionally fine 
meals are served to all guests and all 
enjoy the same privileges. 


HENRY L. COBB, Proprietor 


INTERVALE, 





The Cobb Estate in the White Mountains 
Offers Every Activity and Comfort in 


WINTER SPORTS 


Our 6 Inns—all within a few minutes 
walk of all sports activities—provide every 
modern convenience and comfort. 


MODERATE RATES 


To Suit Every Purse 


Acres of SKI TRAILS 


4 Runway TOBOGGAN SLIDE 
SKATING POND iItiuminated at Night 


SNOWSHOEING 


Large Oil-Heated Assembly Room 
With Lockers for Every Sport Equipment 


and Open Fireplace 


Guests arriving by train are met at the 
Railroad Station without charge. 


All White Mountain roads are kept 
open throughout the Winter. You can 
travel by car as well as during the Sum- 
mer. Inquiries invited. 


The COBB ESTATE of 6 Inns 


Residence: Mountain Rest Inn 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Oh! 


Some people say that 
she ain’t got no style 
but she’s style all the 
while - - - style all the 
while---all the 
while - - - 





She knows it is 
a... oa oe 
that counts in 
Skiing, too - - 


And that no matter how 
swell she may look, if she 
hasn’t a wind-proof, water- 
proof, ski suit to which the 
snow will not cling, all those 
looks will count for nothing. 


She always has two suits 
available ...a Gabardine for 
regular wear...tailored to 
her own measure for $25.00, 
and a Genuine Ski-Tex for 
special occasions . . . also tail- 
ored to her own measure for 
$35.00...right in one of 
New England’s own mills. 


To make certain that you feel 
right on the hills as well as in 
the lobby this winter, visit the 


ERRIMAC MILL 


ateese. .. GAUNT & CO. 
H N, MAS 


MILL SALESROOM: 
Near Town Hall, off Route 28, Methuen, Mass, 


FACTORY BRANCH SALESROOM: 
100 Boylston St., Room 938, Boston, Mass. 
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From a painting by John Lillie 


“Hello.” She paused, and then her 
eyes growing huge she jigged and 
made beckoning motions at her hus- 
band with her free hand. When she 
hung up he was at her elbow waiting 
to hear. 

“It was Georgie. And he doesn’t 
want his road plowed out. He likes it 
the way it is. He started raving about 
the unbroken whiteness and he feels 
isolated and alone and in a crowd 
and so on and so on.” 

“He’s crazy.” 

“Nope, he has company. They 
came on snow shoes and skis and in 
dog sleds and they’ve converted him 
to the wide open spaces. And he does- 
n’t want his road plowed out. Isn't 
that a help?” 

“Say, he can’t do this! Who does 
he think he is? That road has GOT 
to be plowed out. What if another 
storm comes on top of this one? He'll 
change his mind as soon as the com- 
pany goes and then we'll have to 
shovel through two storms. I was go- 
ing to get up there the first minute I 
could. Darn that truck. We've or- 
dered a new plow and the truck will 
be fixed this afternoon about five. I 
wasn't going out again, but I guess I 
can stand it if the other fellows can. 
Who does he think he is anyhow. 
Lord Gosh A’mighty? ‘Doesn't want 
his road plowed out.’ Wants to use 
dog teams does he? Well, I'll ‘mush’ 
him. You tell him that his road will 
be plowed out before he can say 
‘Deuteronomy’. You tell him—here, 
give me that. What’s his ring?” 

















From a painting by John Lillie 





KLONDIKE DAYS 


An Interview with Arthur Walden 


By Floyd L. Bell 


HEN I FIRST WENT TO 


ZN) ALASKA, Nome was 
Da bustling metropol- 


Yr 7) itan city of 40,000. 
The gold fever was at its highest 


point, the temperature of the place 
itself was forgotten in the rush of 
blood which had forced the tempera- 
ture of men themselves to unheard of 
heights. Nome, Dawson and some of 
the other towns were filled with 
gamblers, prospectors, ladies of not so 
scrupulous principles, promoters, 
everyone who would and did take a 
chance. The towns were wide open. 
There was life and activity wherever 
one turned. Oh there were heartaches 
in those days and hard boiled men 
and harder boiled women gave to the 
newcomer a bit of fright, so intent 
were all of them upon living life 
high, wide and handsome. But it was 
fun, all of it, and though now and 
then a man was shot down in the 
streets or disappeared and never again 
was heard of nor from, yet on the 
whole Life was capitalized then and 
everyone was getting something out 
of it. 

“This year I found Nome a sleepy 
village of two or three thousand 
souls. Most of them living along from 
day to day, serving some syndicate or 
just living there because they had no 
means of getting out. I swore that 
never again did I wish to see Alaska. 
It’s all too dead and civilized now; 
why even the Eskimos, of whom there 
are still some 30,000 in all Alaska, 
have become civilized, except in a 
few remote sections where they still 
live in thatched huts or crude shan- 
ties. 

“Sheldon Fairbanks is the greatest 
companion a man could have on a 
trip. I never saw anyone adapt him- 
self so readily to every moment of the 
day, so quick to become acquainted 
with the people and the customs of a 
new place. We left Nome and jour- 
neyed on into the so-called wilds, 
there to find and to bring back with 
us silver foxes, reindeer, malamutes 
and other wild animals of Alaska to 
be shown at the big Sportsmen’s 
Shows in New York, Boston and 
Hartford. Anxious to bring back 
some of the old thrills, to restore 
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even to myself some of the old color of 
the place, we traveled for miles on dog 
sleds and went into far and remote 
places where seldom a white man 
goes. And it was rather disconcerting 
to be greeted at the door of a shabby 
hut by an Eskimo, in native costume, 
who welcomed us in purest English. 
Of course I suppose it’s a great thing 
for them. But I wonder if they were 
not happier and more contented as 
they were 40 years ago.” 

Walden does not have a great 
amount of faith in the future of 
Alaska. He says that a glowing pic- 
ture has been painted of that great 
region and the one time carpet bag- 








ago and shall, perhaps, be able to 
again picture the Nome and the Daw- 
son of the nineties.” 

Walden will take Mus-noo-kah his 
Alaskan companion, and many of the 
Alaskan animals to Wonalancet, 
there to keep them until time to 
bring them to the Sportsmen’s Shows. 
Mus-noo-kah knows all the customs 
and habits of his native people, at 
heart he is very much an Eskimo, 
though just now in appearance a 
graceful, lithe and trim athlete who 
closely resembles a Japanese. 

Sheldon Fairbanks was once the 
youngest metropolitan city editor in 
America, several years ago in Cleve- 
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“Frozen Birches’’—a painting by Edwin B. Childs recently purchased by J]. W. Brown of the Sun 
Oil Company for his apartment in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel—New York 


gers who have become almost natives 
still have a childlike faith in the 
belief that one day another great Em- 
pire is to be built there. But Walden 
believes that Alaska passed its peak 
some years ago and that the gradual 
passing of control of all industry into 
the hands of commercially minded 
men has robbed the vast territory of 
all romance and, therefore, says he, 
of all chance to gain a real place in 
the sunlight of the world’s acclaim. 
“I shall go back to my little New 
Hampshire home and read my own 
book, said Walden, “written many 
years ago. I have never read it since 
first the proofs were sent back to the 
publisher but now I shall hide away 
for a few days and in reading what 
then I wrote shall try to relive some 
of the glorious adventures of 40 years 
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land and still retains all the “news 
sense” and nose for news of those 
days. Later he came on once more to 
his native Boston, returning this time 
as manager of a great newspaper. 
Then he saw, in a vision of what was 
to come, the future in exposition and 
show world and became perhaps the 
nation’s best known and certainly its 
most aggressive promoter and builder 
of these expositions. Paramount in 
interest to him now are those great 
Sportsmen's Shows which bring the 
wild life of all America to the very 
doors of city dwellers. It was this that 
took Walden and Fairbanks to Alaska 
and their efforts were well rewarded 
for two entire cars of animals have 
been brought back and for the first 
time in local history real reindeer are 
to be exhibited in these shows. 


IN A FUTURE ISSUE 
THE CHICORY NEIGHBORS 
By David Cornel Dejong 


e 
When You Require 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
For Advertising and Publicity 
purposes, communicate with 


HAROLD ORNE 


MELROSE, MASS. 
Assignments accepted 
anywhere in New England 


WINTER SPORTS 
A SPECIALTY 








WORLD'S most complete line 


SKIS- EQUIPMENT 
ACCESSORIES 


Literally everything for the skier, 
from waxes to woolens, from springs 
to sealskins. Finest of importations, 
plus our own famous “Dartmouth” line. 
Wholesale and retail. 
DARTMOUTH 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Hanover, N. H. 











BOSTO 


There is a certain friendliness 
about the COPLEY SQUARE 
you will like—and that will 
make you want to return 
again and again. 


The COPLEY SQUARE is 
away from downtown noise 
and confusion, yet only five 
minutes from the shopping 
and theatrical section. One 
minute from Back Bay and 
Trinity Place R. R. Stations. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Describine Special Tours of 3 Days, in- 


cluding Meals and Entertainment for 
only $10 


Regular Daily Rate 
$2.50 with Bath 


HOTEL 
COPLEY SQUARE 











Huntington Avenue at Exeter Street 
BOSTON, MASS 
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Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


Reliable information concerning 
summer or long season homes in 
this section of New Hampshire. 


Correspondence Solicited 
BRISTOL 


DAVID B. PLUMER new name. 


























‘NUACE MOUNTING 


ntonus 


ew Sy ~ CORNERS | 
7 The mest. practical 
and popular corners 


for mounting needs. 
The new Senior style 
corner handles large 
photos, drawings, 
REGULAR maps, charts, etc. 

Senior corners in 

black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and ivory, 40 to the pkg.; 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 







ual 


Regular and Junior styles, same colors as above. 
100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. 
The famous Transparent cellulose corner, 80 to 
the pkg. 


All styles 10c pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & 10c stores 
in U. 8., or send us 10¢ (Canada l5c) for pkg. 
and samples. 


ACE ART Co. 


24 GOULD ST. READING, MASS. 
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THE 


Pemigewasset 


Hotel 
Plymouth, N. H. 


OFFERS 
7 Nearby 
SKI TRAILS and SLOPES 
SKATING 
TOBOGGANING 
SNOWSHOEING 
SKI LOUNGE ¢« DRUM CAFE 
Informal “SKI DANCES” 
Every Saturday Evening 


New Overhead 
SKI TRAMWAY 


and 


TED BEAN’S 


(419 Boylston St., Boston: Kenmore 3130) 
All Expense 
¥ Week-end and Full Week 4 
TRIPS 
> Via B. @ M. R. R. to Plymouth 4 
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WINTER COMFORT 


The ingenuity of Chester Green- 
wood, Farmington, Maine, has 
brought comfort and enjoyment to 
many during the cold winter months. 

In fact, “The Greenwood ear pro- 
tectors” designed fifty years ago es- 
pecially for his own comfort and his 
family’s, are known and_ worn 
throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and Alaska. In early days New 
Englanders wrapped the woolen scarf 
around the head and neck, or had 
home-made cloth or fur “earlaps” 
sewed into their caps to cover the 
ears during extreme cold weather. 

At that time young Greenwood, 
mechanically inclined, and extremely 
good looking, was adverse to this un- 
becoming and awkward means of 
protection; besides, he liked to wear 
a derby on “special occasions.” So, he 
made for himself a detachable ear 
protector which was held in place 
with a steel spring, and when not in 
use, could be folded into a small disk 
which could be tucked conveniently 
into vest pocket or purse. This vogue 
of ear protection caught the public, 
and the demand for the protectors 
became so great at that time that 
Greenwood had to start a factory and 
employ many to fill the orders from 
all parts of the country. For a few 
years the New England winters were 
milder and “ear muffs” lost favor, 
but the past frozen winter brought 
back the fad for them and the boy- 
hood invention has occasioned a new 
demand. Mr. Greenwood has opened 
up his old time factory and employs 
many helpers to make and send out 
thousands of his ear protectors. New 
England college girls and boys call 
for their favorite colors to match 
sport togs. 

Contributed by Helen Searles Marsh, 
Portland, Maine 
Beauty HInt 

Grandma Boynton lived to be over 
ninety and all her life had been 
blessed with “That school-girl com- 
plexion”. One day one of her envious 
young neighbors asked her, “Grand- 
ma, how do you get those nice rosy 
cheeks?” She replied: “Well you see, 
child, I’ve always been a great be- 
liever in fresh air. Every morning 
when I get up I open my window for 
ten minutes.” 

Contributed by Gail W. Boynton, 

Rutland, Vt. 





Ski Norte 
Rod McKown was not too good in 
arithmetic. One winter he went off 
with the boys on his first ski trip. 
After the boys had skiied around a 
bit, they called to Rod who was 
parked in a snow bank struggling 
with his harnesses. “Be down in a 
minute, boys,” Rod called back. “I 

got ’em all on but one.” 


Contributed by Mrs. John Blakemore, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


WIspoM 

Grandma Pettis was looked up to 
by her relatives, more especially the 
younger ones, as a real fountain of 
wisdom. 

When asked by a_ granddaughter 
how to tell good indigo from bad, she 
said, “Sprinkle some of it on a pan 
of water, and if good, it will either 
sink or swim, I forget which.” 

Contributed by J. A. Taggart, 

Millers Falls, Mass. 


YANKEE SPIRIT 
Huntington Textile Co. 
Owned, managed and operated by 
local people. 
Depression be DAMNED 
Watch us grow. 


Contributed by Irene Mason, 
Blandford, Mass. 
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ContTE DRAWING BY SHIRLEY ANDER- 
SON FOR POSTER PUBLISHED BY THE 
STEPHEN DAYE PREsS 


[Zhe Mr. Farley pictured on page 30 is the post- 
master at Dublin, N. H.] 
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MAINE HOSPITALITY 


By EarLe DoucetrTe 


AN RECENT ISSUES OF THE 
OY, “YANKEE”, I have tried to 
tell you just a little about 
Maine in the wintertime; 
about its many facilities for the en- 
joyment of winter sports; about its 
accessibility by car, train, and air- 
plane during the snow season. 

Like a special dessert at the end of 
a dinner, I have saved the best for the 
last. | would like to tell you now just 
a little about our friendliness; about 
our hospitality. 

In Colonial days when life moved 
more slowly and more attention was 
paid to the little amenities, a common 
expression in the then young coun- 
try was “The latch string is always 
out to you.” In effect, it meant, “You 
are always welcome at our house”. 

In Maine the latch string is always 
out, not only to our old friends but 
to the stranger within our gates as 
well. Ours is not a flamboyant hos- 
pitality; a slap-on-the-back-hail-fel- 
low-well-met brand of friendship. 

Rather, it is a hospitality of the 
quiet kind, for we are a quiet people 
little concerned with anything but 
making our guests as comfortable and 
as happy as possible. 

And so, if you visit Maine this win- 
ter, please feel that you are at home. 
Make use of the many natural advan- 
tages for winter sports with which 
Providence has endowed us as if they 
were your very own. If you come by 
car and need information about the 
roads, accommodations, or the loca- 
tion of sports areas, just stop at the 
nearest house. You will find that the 
occupant is as eager and as willing to 
help you as though you were his best 
friend. 

At our hotels, inns, farmhouses, or 
where ever you may stop while in 
Maine, you will find not only com- 
fortable accommodations and bounti- 
ful Maine meals, but an aura of 
Maine friendliness that will settle 
down around you so that you will feel 
that you have lived there always. 

Here in the Pine Tree State we are 
“just folks”. Being just that, we 
couldn’t if we wished, give you any 
but a pleasant greeting and a place in 
our hearts when you visit us this win- 
ter. 






The latch string is always out to 
you in Maine. 
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She was a young lady from Bath, 


A darling, but stupid at “math” 
Her kind, we would sigh 


Should not multiply 


And add to the scientist's wrath. 


Contributed by Eleanor Vinton, 
Concord, N. H. 


Ir Micut Have Been... 

When alterations were made in the 
Ridlonville, Maine, Postoffice recent- 
ly, a letter was found in the sheathing 
which must have been posted twenty 
years ago. The letter was postmarked 
“Canton, Maine, April 25, 1916", and 
was addressed to “Abbie Caron, Rid- 
lonville, Maine”. For many years Mrs. 
Caron lived in Canton, but moved to 
Florida. The letter proved to have 
been written by Mrs. Emma McCol- 
ister of Canton Point, who has been 
dead for several years. The postmas- 
ter at Ridlonville twenty years ago 
has also passed away, and there have 
been four postmasters at Ridlonville 
since. 


Contributed by Helen Searles Marsh, 
Portland, Maine 
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Enjoy WINT Peony SPORTS 


Hotel 1 erste 


Rumford, Maine 


The Newest and One of the Finest 
Hotels in Maine 


Modern . Fireproof . European 
100 Rooms. 75 Baths . Garage 


JUST OPENED 


The New Parisian Room 
Maine’s Most Beautiful Tap Room 


A. C. JACKSON, Manager 














sit > 
The Smiling Cow Shop 


Winter Headquarters 
at Lewiston, Maine 














SKI from the 


Bangor House 
Bangor. Maine 


Our facilities include the new 
Bald Mountain Ski Trail 


The upper half expert, with 25 
degree grade; lower slope intermedi- 
ate. Two fine practice slopes, with 
one lighted for night skiing. 


Instruction by Al Trafton 














W. H. Nickerson 








= We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 
x > Moccasins, Skis, Ski 


22 different styles - 104 sizes - $5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 


Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 


NORWAY, MAINE 


We Make the Best 


SAG- NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
t you can buy at any price, yet not ex- 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special- 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 
guaranteed not to sag when wet 


gans, Cushions, 
Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps 


WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


H. H. Hosmer 














Sanford 


Maine ai 





Winter Sportswear 


We feature an extensive line of 
SKI SUITS e MACKINAWS e JACKETS 


BOOTS and SHOES 
for Men and Boys 


Sanford 
o Maine 





9364364 
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WOODSIDE 


COTTAGES 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve 
New Englanders who need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institu- 
tional atmosphere. 

Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities con- 
stantly in progress... No committed 
mental patients received. 

Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau- 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder 
With Rates 
Sent on Request 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 


FRAMINGHAM, 
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I Move to New England 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


of the foreign element, and are them- 
selves shunned by the children of 
those natives who have lived here 
since King Tut, then they shall all go 
to boarding school, the sort of board- 
ing school in which they will meet 
children from all over the country, in 
which they cannot become state- 
minded, section-minded, insular and 
petty in their judgments. Because all 
I want them to ask of man, woman, 
or child is that they be decent citi- 
zens no matter what their roots, or 
ancestry, no matter what their income 
or their cultural achievements. 

One of my sons already goes to 
boarding school. For four years he 
has lived in as historical a village as 
you can find in all New. England. It 
is peopled with ghosts and practically 
every house is placarded with a date 
and a suitable inscription. It is right 
that he should absorb much of the 
tradition of New England. If he 
stopped to think about it he would 
realize that in his own veins there 
runs the blood of those who fought 
in 1776. But in his veins also runs the 
blood of the old South, and that of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Dutch- 
men. And all this mingled stream be- 
comes eventually America. 

I selected Connecticut as my home. 
I did not select my birthplace, but I 
selected Connecticut, rather as if I 
had adopted, not a child, but, a par- 
ent, and surely more care goes into 
adoption, more actual desire than in 
the wholly involuntary act of being 
born. I hope that Connecticut will 
like me. I like it very much. I like 
New England. I like the people, the 
houses, the food and the scenery. But 
I am also wedded to upstate New 
York, to the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks and the silver and blue magni- 
ficence of the St. Lawrence. I am de- 
voted to Pennsylvania, and to Illin- 
ois. I like California and I lived for 
twenty-two years on the eastern tip of 
Long Island and loved it. I am not 
sectionally biased. There is beauty 
everywhere and there are people ev- 
erywhere. 

Therefore, when I am asked what 
1 expect New England to give me and 
my children I will respond that I ex- 
pect of New England what I would 
expect from any state in the union in 
which I might choose, or chance, to 
settle. I expect friendliness. I expect 
clean air and space and freedom. And 
by freedom I do not mean liberty. I 





expect to be a citizen of this com- 
munity, to pay my taxes and cast my 
vote and take an intelligent but not 
meddlesome interest in civic and so- 
cial affairs. I expect beauty and peace 
and pleasure and new friends who 
will one day become old friends. I am 
proud that my roots are essentially 
in New England soil. But I am 
prouder that they are in American 
soil. I expect my children to grow up 
here, healthy and happy and useful. 
I would expect them to grow up any- 
where and be just that. And if I have 
left a city for the country, it is be- 
cause cities have become too cramped 
and too noisy and too dangerous for 
young people. And because, selfishly, 
I have long been homesick for spring 
on pasture land and meadow and 
trees greening in the woodlot, and the 
sound of running water and the call- 
ing of birds. For all of us a city beck 
yard was not enough of beauty and I 
remembered a happy childhood in 
which all but the winter months were 
spent on a farm—long summers and 
autumns vocal with insects, drowsy 
under the sun. I would like my chil- 
dren to have such memories, when 
they are old. And I have provided for 
this by moving to the country. 

Therefore aside from the actual 
physical setting which New England 
has provided I really expect nothing 
from it for my children. Spiritually 
and mentally, moving state to state, 
from the city to the country, can give 
them nothing. What they learn here, 
what they here become will come out 
of themselves, out of what I can teach 
them, out of heredity and self-disci- 
pline. But what I expect them to give 
New England is another and more 
important matter. For no matter to 
what section of their country they 
have been transplanted, I shall 
expect them to give that section the 
best that is in them, to take root and 
grow in strength and wisdom. 

For myself, I hope to end my days 
here, and at a time far distant. The 
children will have their own ideas. 
They will uproot themselves one day, 
I suppose. They will marry, they will 
wander. In what places they will set- 
tle, build their houses, bring up their 
children I do not know. But I know 
this... the impressions of their child- 
hood will remain with them and 
therefore it is necessary that their 
childhood be happy. A happy child 
makes a good citizen, whether it be 
of New England, or of America, or of 
the world beyond. 


YANK €€ 
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PORTRAIT OF THE VERMONT ARTIST" 


JOHN LILLIE 


OME FORTY YEARS AGO, 
when I was ten years old, 
I was strolling along a 
shady lane eagerly devour- 
ing the beauties of nature, both of 
sky and landscape, and listening to 
the wonderful songs of the hermit 
and Wilson’s thrush, various yellow 
warblers and meadow larks. 

I really lived from this day on. 
Why? I will briefly state. Directly in 
front of me arose into the air one of 
the oldest and most beautiful moun- 
tains in the world. So gentle and yet 
a tower of strength. It appeared to 
be quite alive, as its massive rock 
ribbed sides seemed to expand with 
my every breath. 

It was then that I began to feel its 
inner structure. To feel this great 
mass of rugged material, of such sol- 
idity, yet so velvety and beautiful in 
color, made me feel so minute that 
my heart sank within me and I began 
to realize I could play but a small 
part in this great and beautiful world. 

I started on my way feeling a little 
relieved and had gone but a short dis- 
tance when I came to a decided break 
in the hedgerow on one side of the 
lane. 

Lo and behold, what was that? And 
what did it mean? Was I confronted 
with some insane person? Out there 
in the field was a strange looking man 
sitting on some sort of a stool, and in 
front of him was something oblong in 
shape, nearly white, with some spots 
of color on it. 

Just imagine my feelings. I had 
seen with my own eyes a real artist at 
work. Then I realized he was plan- 
ning to take my beautiful mountains 
away with him. What would I have 
given to have scaled the fence which 
separated us and closely examine his 
creation. Yet Five Hundred Dollars 
would not have tempted me to ap- 
proach him. 

I then knew I wanted to paint all 
this beautiful land and _ skyscapes, 
yet how could I? I did not know how 
to begin, however it was settled in my 
mind, then and there, that I would 
sometime be able to tell my own story 
about these beautiful old mountains 
—just how they looked and what they 
meant to me. 

I was wrong in this foregone con- 
clusion and have since learned that it 





*See halftones on page 36, this issue. 
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would be impossible for any human 
being to convey the remotest idea of 
the wonderful beauties in form and 
color, mystery and poetry. I feel much 
smaller after all these years than I did 
on the day I mention more than forty 
years ago. What happened? I did not 
see the new creation, nor did I see an 
oil painting for many years, yet, from 
this day above mentioned I began to 
paint, not with brush and canvas but 
in my own mind. 

I saw distinctly the beautiful things 
in nature, courted her, saw her many 
different moods and loved her. The 
more I courted her and the more I 
understood her, the more deeply I 
loved her. What pleasure she has 
given me, what food for thought. I 
have loved her so keenly and stead- 
fastly and tried so earnestly to serve 
her all these years that at last she has 
yielded and is now serving me. This, I 
feel, is for my ever increasing belief 
and trust in her. After all these years 
she is much more beautiful than I 
ever could have dreamed. 

What has happened since that day 
mentioned is briefly told in the fol- 
lowing. Filled with the beautiful 
ideas of some day being able to tell 
my story with brush and color I start- 
ed out to be a farmer. 

This work for some reasons I like 
best of all work; the main reason is 
that it brings one in close contact 
with nature. 

I did not attend school after I was 
twelve years of age. The school laws 
were not enforced in our town and 
many children did not attend at all. 

Next I turned my attention to mas- 
onry and was soon considered the best 
mason in the section. I loved tools and 
began work as a carpenter. I had the 
feeling I wanted to create things; first 
I must know how to arrive at facts. 

At this time I was married though 
still quite young. In the old red house 
I began to study Sundays, nights and 
rainy days. I learned to figure all 
kinds of angles, to arrive at all facts 
in carpenter work including roof con- 
struction and stair building (which is 
a trade in itself.) I also learned to fig- 
ure all kinds of heat radiation direct 
and indirect. I resort to formulas as 
others do but I had to learn how 
use them myself. 

While you have the advantage of 
good schools and expert teachers 
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hasten you on your journey, I had a 
young wife and fine baby to make me 
happy and glad to be alive. 

Some years later while I was en- 
gaged in a successful business at my 
trade, there came a man to my house 
to board for a short season. Return- 
ing home from work one evening, | 
must meet the new boarder. Lo and 
behold; when I grasped his hand I 
was face to face with the tall, thin, 
long haired artist whom I had not 
seen in years and whom I had never 
had the pleasure of meeting. How- 
ever, I knew this Walter Shirlaw to be 
the Walter Shirlaw of my boyhood. 

As days passed I began to see now 
and then an unfinished sketch hang- 
ing on the walls of my carriage shed. 
The old craving to paint returned. I 
did wish to demonstrate yet did not 
have the time. 

It happened one day that I spread 
some of my house paints with an old 
shaving brush which was my first at- 
tempt at using colors for a picture. 
And the result? Some said it made 
them sit up and take notice. They did 
take notice, at least the artists did. I 
was discussed pro and con. 

This one thing is all I painted until 
the artists had gone back to the city. 
It was then I decided to have some 
material; found some empty paint 
tubes showing the name of the dealer 
and wrote for a catalogue which came 
at once. I ordered paints of which I 
have many tubes now (simply ord- 
ered because the names looked good 
to me), but which no landscape paint- 
er would ever use, yet I mean to kecp 
them. 

The following year the artists came 
again. I painted a little and was 
talked about more, and at an exhibi- 
tion held in our village my paintings 
were hung with those of the artists 
who were spending the summer in 
town. 

During the following years I devot- 
ed an occasional hour to painting and 
became more familiar with nature. 
From the first I have painted these 
things in my own way, never taking a 
lesson in drawing or color mixing. 
Not caring what the other fellow did 
or how he did it, just giving facts in 
my own simple language as they were 
revealed to me, not caring what peo- 
ple said; these were my stories and 
I must stick to facts at any cost. 

I did not like to think of looking 
at a canvas which said “Lillie has not 
told the truth.” I would rather have 
people say “Lillie has told the truth 
yet I don’t like it.” 
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Sunflower Seedlings 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


The Vermonter requires independ- 
ence. On his stony hillside, in his in- 
adequate valley, he is alone against 
the universe. However kindly his 
neighbors, the burden of his success 
rests on himself. Eternal labor is the 
price of his existence. He learns by 
heavy work and hard the value of his 
labors. He secures at the price of end- 
less toiling an individual independ- 
ence which is his greatest and noblest 
possession. 

This he deems equally essential in 
his government. When governmental 
help was first offered back four years 
ago, Stanley Wilson, farmer, lawyer, 
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governor, reiterated the sentiment of 
our 1927 Governor Weeks when he 
said, “Vermont can take care of 
her own.” Only those who at- 
tended Vermont town meetings and 
village gatherings know by what slow 
degrees these communities adapted 
themselves to the new alphabet way 
of living. 

Statistics tend to show that there 
are more aged people in Vermont in 
proportion to the population than in 
any other state. Yet this year when 
old age pensions were first made 
available, proportionately fewer ap- 
plications were received here than 
elsewhere. 

Last spring Vermont went to the 
polls and defeated a plan to have a 
parkway—a scenic highway, govern- 
mentally owned and operated—the 
length of the state. It meant an in- 
ducement to tourists. It meant an in- 
crease in state income. But it also 
meant that the government would 
control land within the boundaries of 
the state. The government won't. Not 
after that vote was counted. 

So Vermont didn’t go for Roose- 
velt. 

Because it didn’t seem quite honest 
to a Vermont Republican “tor a pres- 
ident to promise some things and do 
others.” 

Because it didn’t seem good busi- 
ness for a country “to pile up a big 
debt just to build a lot of things it 
didn’t need in places where they 
didn’t have to be.” 

Because it didn’t seem quite respec- 
table “for the government to get too 
concerned over people who ought to 
be more concerned over themselves.” 
Vermont Republicans didn’t think 
Roosevelt was bad. They thought he 
was goody-goody. 

They may not have been quite 
right about this. Thirty million peo- 
ple said they weren't. 

But odds don’t mean much to a 
man who has his milking to do when 
the mercury stays at minus 15 for days 
on end and the snow banks are half 
way to the eaves. Or to some one tend- 
ing an apple orchard on what gov- 
ernment boys from M. I. T. call 
“sub-marginal” land. 

And most of the Vermont Republi- 
cans echo the words of our own jus- 
tice of the peace: “Well, he’s my pres- 
ident. I'll stick by him. But if he 
don’t cut costs, we’re goin’ to beat 
hell out of his crowd in 1940.” 





SEEING IS BELIEVING 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


The nation can still learn much 
from the achievement of Northern 
New England if it will. The very 
fact of our reasonable contentment 
with life is demonstrated by North- 
ern New England’s greatest resist- 
ance to continued “new deal” experi- 
mentations. Were we as uncertain of 
our own abilities as are most other 
sections of the country then we too 
would have swallowed “new deal- 
ism” hook, line and sinker. 

The three Northern New England 
states have character, a distinctive 
stamina, and a quiet faith and re- 
sourcefulness that perplexes other 
sections but which sustains north- 
ern New Englanders in their indivi- 
duality. 


Concord Monitor 


NEW ENGLAND RA 
WORK TO CONTINUE 


$1,200,000 Made Available Un- 
til June 30, 1937 


SPRINGFIELD, Nov. 25 (#)— 
Resettlement administration work 
will be continued in New England, 
field supervisors of the RA were told 
today at the conclusion of a two- 
day conference at the Federal Land 
Bank here. About $1,200,000 will be 
made available for continuance of 
the rehabilitation program in New 
England until the end of the fiscal 
year June 30, 1937, it was announced. 
Loans and grants as of November 
20, made in the six New England 
states, as announced today, have al- 
ready exceeded $2,000,000. 


Boston Herald 





Punkin Head 


a st 
But in New England the 
Indiana Product is 
Squash 











BY JOE COLLIER 


Another thing abou. Indiana—it’s 
the “punkin head” of the whole uni- 
verse. It cans twice as much pump- 
kin as any other state. 

When the pumpkin—10 train loads 
this year—is shipped to most other 
states, it is labeled pumpkin. When 
it is shipped to New England, where 
pumpkin pie was originated, it is 
labeled squash and made into squash 
pie. That’s just the way New Eng- 
landers are. 

Authority for all this is Gordon C. 
Corbaley, who was a dollar-a-year 
man for the AAA brain trust in its 
earlier days and who now is presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution. 


Indianapolis Times 
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STOP AT EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 
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At the Famous 


OLEANDER’S 
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Championship Tennis Courts e Excellent Bathing 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


Would like | tough alley cat, wily and 
wiry. Have a sissy long haired one to swop. 
D—30 


I want to increase my fishing library and 
decrease my general collection; so what will 
you take for your fishing books? O—8 





I have a little girl who has a pony and a 
sleigh, but hasn't any harness. Would be 
willing to give up my Kennebec canoe for 
harness and a blanket. D—32 


I have etchings in color and in black, 
mezzotints and lithographs. What have you? 
Would like maple syrup or honey. D—34 


Have set (10 vols.) Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia 1888. What have you? Hooked rugs 
or chair seats? D—35 


Who has a copy of the Christmas 1899 
New England magazine to swop? What 
would you like for it? D—36 


I have an English pigskin riding saddle 
and bridle and a Browning Drake radio. Let 
me know what you have. D—37 

















Wanted a copy of Sarah Orne Jewett’s Toy 
Lover and Thoreau’s Cape Cod with water 
color illustrations. What do you want? I 
will try to get it. D—38 


I have 2 large 3-section oak filing cabin- 
ets; 1 graphotype for making addressograph 
plates; 1 power multigraph, both type setter 
and printer: 1 Barnstead electric water still 
(capacity 2 gals. per hour). Will swop for 
nautical equipment, good up-to-date reference 
books, or what have you. 








Pr'-ting press for printing from engraved 
copper plate, calling cards, wedding invita- 
tions, stationery, etc. In perfect condition. 
Will swop for Rhode Island Red pullets, 
turkeys, maple syrup or honey, black wal- 
nuts or butternuts. D—132 





I will swop a one cylinder gasoline engine, 
Hercules, in nice condition, for a dog kennel 
fence, strong, and about 10 ft. high. Not 
interested in chicken wire. S—18 





What Yankee something am I offered for 
a single feather ostrich evening fan, peach 
and white? Has tortoise shell handle. Needs 
cleaning but is not moth-eaten. S—26 


The artistic expressions of our fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 








Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—-state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets, 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. S—66 





Deer’s Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic material. S—68 


Will give trolley tokens for old U. S. 
stamps, old timetables, or trolley photos. 
S—69 


I'll swop a four drawer card filing cabinet, 
excellent condition, for a garden seat, prefer- 
ably metal. 2 








What does who want for a can of heavy 
maple syrup? O—9 





One perfect condition Liberty Head penny, 
1833. You will have to be good to get 
this one. What have you? O—10 


Typing done in exchange for stamps and 
paper. Who'll swop? O—11 


Camp cottage on Charles River, hour 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, trailer 
or painting—carpentry work on suburban 


house. O—12 


I have four mesh bed-springs, single, in 
good condition. I'll swop maple syrup. 














I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil- 
lating fan, both D. C., which I would swop 
for A. C. What have you? O—14 


Will swop autographed copy of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 


To Swop: 1 Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 


Genuine Maple Syrup wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 
for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 


I have book Science of Life by H. G. 
Wells, new. Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 


I have quantities A-1 pipe organ music. 
Would swop for books. What have you? 
N—2 




















CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





RABBITS, vara OLD LETTERS, 


. 





FOR SALE—Genuine Angora Knitting Yarns, White 
and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson. Mail orders filled. No samples. 
Single balls 55c. Color card on request. Piece o’Land 
Angora’s. Munsonville, N. H 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig ’em — highest references. BURTON 
A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 








INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, COINS, 
STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS. Cata- 
logue 5c. Indian Museum. LEMLEY CURIO 
STORE, Northbranch, Kansas. 





LARGE OLD MILL STONE, excellent condition; 
Hall’s Excelsior Mechanical Bank; also old Pattern 
glass. Mrs. R. G. Mason, Box 317, Keene, N. H 





ae ee ey WANTS old books, maps, documents, 
music, A. Frost prints, etc. Describe. Joseph Lip- 
tak, 299 Main Street, Patterson, N. J. 





PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 
sell, buy. Campbell Pharmacy, Peterborough, N. H 








REAL ESTATE, RESORTS, PLACES 
TO DINE, ETC. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, H. 











FOR MADAME 


“REAUTY AIDS.” Crystal Cream 25c. Cold Cream 
50c. Shaving Cream 25c. Samples each 10c. Coins 
or stamps. Crystal Products, Box 214, Quincy, Mass. 











BACK NUMBERS 





Old theatre playbills and broadsides; also 
theatrical biographies. What have you? N—3 





I have set of old apothecary’s scales; 
weights all there; good condition. What do 
you offer? N—4 


Will swop a piece of lakeshore land on 
Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H., 437 x 180 
feet, value $1,200; for property of like 
value, woodland, abandoned farm, village 
place. N—5 








Will swop fancy Indian basket (I am an 
Indian) for William Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis; the Bible in Indian, containing 
Old and New Testament. N—6 


A moss rose picture in black frame would 
leave my home for stamps, books, magazines 
of recent date. What have you in writers’ 
tools? N—8 








I want a large size hen-on-nest dish of 
milk glass. The swop—your pick from a 
few old pieces of glass or china of similar 
value. N—10 





For Currier and Ives cat pictures and 
scenes or floral antique paper weights, will 
swop children’s clothing or stamps from old 
collection. N—11 





Will swop $10 ukelele complete with 
strings, pick and good-looking felt case, for 
a fireplace wood basket—or anything suit- 
able for a lake cottage. O—4 


Winter’s coming! Who needs a woman's 
dress coat, size 38, dark green, with excellent 
wolf fur collar? Original cost 2 years ago, 
$85. I'll take portable typewriter, any make, 
that will run (not run into repair money). 








Will swop foreign stamps, mostly 19th 
quer for U. S. stamps, mostly pre-Farley. 
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Want reasonably complete dinner set or 
service plates in Lenox cobalt blue china. Will 
good bronzes or colorful hooked rugs inter- 
est you? N—12 





Wanted: Twin picture frames, inside 
measurement 15” x 19” or a little more— 
with glass. The frames must be the deep 
molding type, old of course. What do you 
want in exchange? N—13 





Could anyone use second hand cheap silk 
stockings? What would you swop for them? 
N—16 





WANTED—April, 
'ANKEE. 


1936 Yankees. G. W.—c/o 





For decent piano will swop one green 
double spool bed and set 12 volumes, octavo, 
Vailima Edition Robt. Louis Stevenson, fine 
condition and one book on beer making, very 
rare. N—19 





Antique scent bottle, 5% inches, fiddle- 
shaped of clear pressed glass, neck clipped. 
Pretty special. What am I offered? N—20 





I have an unusual small (pint) pitcher with 
thistle molded on handle and vivid blue 
thistle design. Old. Good for the Scotch in 
you. When swopping—remember the Yan- 
kee in me and start high. Antiques preferred. 
N—21 





Large family—look! One silver plated 
urn, gallon size. What have you in your 
preserve closet? N—22 





You can’t keep your hands in your pockets 
all winter. Better have a pair of my Norweg- 
ian rag mittens; new; warm as a brooder 
stove. I want something enticing. N—23 





You'd better have my $10 snow shoes, ex- 
cellent condition. I want wooden boxes, oval 
or round or old time Valentines. N—25 





Wanted: Unprintable Yankee stories. Have 
various sizes of baby shoes and India print 
strip. N—27 





Want to swop fifteen months old A. K. C. 
dog, house, auto, and city-broke, for a gen- 
tle hoss which can travel as fast as six miles 
an hour, and is able to go two whole hours 
without feed or rest. Good home guaranteed 
for hoss, and one expected for ‘Peter’. 


N—29 
YANK £€E 





SEE ee er 
TS TTT — TT 
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OING abroad? Then take your car with you by all means. 
But if you do not take your car, then do the next best 
thing—hire a car. 


As you motor from country to country you will receive 
friendly courteous service everywhere. A. L. A. members auto- 
matically become members of the Alliance Internationale de 
Tourisme, an alliance of all the principal automobile clubs and 
associations in the world. 


The A. L. A. can take care of all your necessary foreign 
documents such as the Carnet de Passage en Douanes, Interna- 
tional Driving License, International Registration, etc., in fact 
everything you need for a carefree thoroughly enjoyable vaca- 
tion. If you hire a car the A. L. A. will make all necessary arrange- 
ments and see to it that your car is ready waiting for you at the 
dock when you step off the ship. 




















BD ok 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SPORTING EVENT 


New England 


SPORTSMENS « 
BOAT SHOW 


JANUARY 30 thru FEBRUARY 6 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


CONNECTICUT SHOW NATIONAL SHOW 
HARTFORD, MAR. 6-13 NEW YORK, FEB. 18-27 


Direction CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS EXPOSITIONS, Ine., 327 Park Square Bidg.. Boston 





